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THE SMUGGLERS OF THE ROTTERDYKE 
By Drrx P. DEYounG 


[ MPROPER as it is to mention it, the 

American Consul at Amsterdam was 
very near-sighted. He could not see an 
elephant a foot in front of his nose with- 
out at least one pair of thick-lens glasses, 
while it took a magnifying instrument 
like those in a government observatory 
for him to read the ordinary type of a 
letter. 

The Vice-Consul, who generally ar- 
rived an hour earlier, and occupied an 
office across the hall in the Consular 
building, had already opened and read, as 
per custom, the usual morning mail, but 
a letter marked “personal” with the re- 
turn address of the Amstel-Rhine Hotel, 
was left unopened on the Consul’s desk. 
Through the door which was slightly 
ajar, the former could see his chief trying 
from different angles to focus the word- 
ing of the epistle, when the latter in a 
voice which indicated both excitement 
and alarm summoned him sharply. 

“What do you make of that, eh?” he 
flashed at the Vice-Consul, Harry Bos- 
worth, as he handed him the letter. “Is 
that as red-hot as it appears to be through 
this magnifying glass, or is that telescope 
playing tricks on me again?” 

“Nothing wrong with it this time, Con- 
sul,” Bosworth assured his Chief confi- 
dently, after he had read the note through 
twice to himself. ‘These smugglers are 
getting to be as bold as Captain Kidd,” 
and he bit his lip reflectively as he re- 
peated deliberately word for word the 
contents of the following unusual letter: 
American Consul, 

Amsterdam, Holland. 
Dear Sir: 


I am sailing Friday on the S. S. Rotterdyke 
of the Dutch Mail Service from Amsterdam 


to New York. I am carrying a valuable 
package of polished diamonds which I intend 
to smuggle into the United States. 

A Smuggler. 


It would not be quite correct to say that 
the Consul looked at the Vice-Consul. be- 
cause he could not see that far, but the 
latter looked at the former and both were 
amazed at the audacity of the anonymous 
writer who had the temerity to pen that 
challenge. 

Diamond smuggling had been going on 
for months between lawless operators in 
Amsterdam and New York on a large 
scale, and while the Consular officers in 
Holland blamed the customs officials in 
New York, the latter protested that they 
could do nothing unless Uncle Sam ap- 
pointed a consul at Amsterdam who could 
see well enough to distinguish between a 
diamond and a cannon-ball. 

Meanwhile pressure from legitimate 
importers of precious stones in New 
York, on the Secretaries of State and the 
Treasury, at Washington, caused offi- 
cious clerks of those Departments - to 
write impudent instructions to the @ol- 
lector of the Port at New York, and the 
Consul at Amsterdam, in the names of 
their chiefs, demanding more vigilance in 
the matter. 

“This brings things to a crisis,” Consul 
Hancock volunteered, after he had gut 
over the first effects of the bold com- 
munication. “If that fellow gets away 
with the swag, we'll lose our jobs. If I 
get excited about this I'll fall into one of 
these Dutch canals, so it’s mostly up to 
you, Bosworth, to save the reputation of 
this office, and no matter what it costs, 
we'll land the thief. I'll foot the bills, 









































and don’t let the Custom’s officers know 
our plans. We'll advise them of this let- 
ter, of course, but they’ll never get the 
culprit. We'll spot him and let him pass 
the New York inspectors before we show 
our hand. I'll get you a job on that boat 
as a steward. Go right out now and pick 
up all the local evidence you can lay your 
hands on, before the boat sails.” 

Like most men of defective sight or 
hearing, Consul Hancock had a very 
quick and penetrating mind. His ears 
were as sharp as a jackal’s, and his 
imagination as keen as a poet’s. Before 
night of that day he had a theory all 
worked out from a little piece of evidence 
which young Bosworth had stumbled onto 
about noon. It promised big, it was 
entirely new, and, if correct, would prob- 
ably end the illicit traffic in diamonds 
between Holland and the United States 
which had recently grown to such large 
proportions. Furthermore, by _ this 
scheme of smuggling, if the Consul’s 
theory proved right, notice to govern- 
ment officials of the proposed smuggling, 
as this fellow had done in the anonymous 
letter, added to the security of those who 
were engaged in the practice of defraud- 
ing the government out of legitimate duty 
on these precious stones. 

“But don’t peep, my boy,” the Consul 
cautioned his subordinate, “we'll shut the 
mouths of those custom’s officials at New 
York for all time.” 

The Consul was a man of upwards of 
fifty, but the Vice-Consul was a young 
man of about thirty. And while the 
older man was afflicted with poor vision, 
the younger one had slightly defective 
hearing. Like his chief, he had a 
splendid mind and, unlike him,.eyes which 
were as keen as the scent of a_blood- 
hound. They were a great pair, these 
two, bosom friends, and between them 
they accomplished a marvelous amount 
of good work for the government. 

Young Bosworth, slightly deafened 
from childhood, had been trained in a 
vocational school for children who had 
impaired hearing, which enabled him to 
cover up for the most part the appear- 
ance of dull ears. He could hear more 
with his eyes than most men could with 
their ears, whereas the Consul could see 
more with his ears than most men could 
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with their eyes. Between them, and they 
usually worked together as one man, they 
had the sharpest eyes and ears of any 
office in the government service abroad. 

Up to this time, however, the novel 
smuggling scheme, which had so far com- 
pletely baffled the United States Secret 
Service at the Port of New York, re- 
mained an unsolved mystery to them too, 
but this anonymous letter, designed by 
the criminals to make their plot more 
workable, with the intention of smug- 
gling in an unusually large quantity at 
one time without detection, might prove 
a boomerang when it fell into the hands 
of these two “lame ducks” of the consu- 
lar service, as the New York custom’s 
officials frequently dubbed Hancock and 
Bosworth. 

Accordingly when the steamer Rotter- 
dyke left the pier at Amsterdam and 
passed out into the ocean via the North 
Sea Canal, Vice-Consul Bosworth was 
signed on the crew as the deck-steward. 
With his ample blonde hair clipped close 
to the scalp, and his mustache shaved off, 
in the ship’s .uniform, his own mother 
would not have recognized him as her son, 
and although an incompetent steward, he 
had the right position for detective work. 
Besides, he could speak Dutch so well 


that Americans on board reminded him ° 


that he looked like photographs of little 
Peter, who centuries ago had put his 
thumb in the crack of a leaking dvke to 
keep the whole of Holland from inunda- 
tion. 

There were a number of Americans on 
board the vessel. Some he recognized as 
merchants; others as landlubbers from 
the West, who had been “doing” Europe 
a la Baedeker. Bosworth expected, how- 
ever, to find the smugglers among the 
merchants. The tourists he dismissed as 
a harmless lot, straining their necks for 
the sight of whales or icebergs, arguing 
all the while about points of interest in 
Europe and settling such acrimonious dis- 
putes by resort to guide book logic. 

Thus by a process of elimination he 
simmered down the likely suspects to half 
a dozen, whom he watched very closely, 
finally picking out two smooth-looking 
young men as the pair who had the goods 
on them. 

The ship was twelve days in transit. 
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During the last half of the journey, 
Bosworth covered these two young men, 
apparently about thirty-five years of age, 
constantly. They did not mix much with 
the other passengers. They would sit 
together in chairs on deck aft of the ship, 
engaged in whispered conversation. He 
could hear nothing, but could see expres- 
sions on their faces, gestures of the hand, 
and other inaudible signs of expression. 
All of these things indicated some im- 
portant secrecy between the two men, but 
he did not get anything definite until three 
days before the Rotterdyke was due at 
Sandy Hook. 

From then on, the mystery was solved. 
He knew that those two men had dia- 
monds valued at half a million dollars on 
their person. He also knew that they 
were planning to evade United States 
customs duty on them. Moreover, he 
was positive that the entire secret service 
force of the American Government would 
not find those stones on any one’s person 
or in the baggage on board when the Rot- 
terdyke got into port. But he was de- 
termined to play out his role as a deck- 
steward until the large vessel with her 
fifteen hundred passengers and her bag- 
gage was cleared by the customs officials 
at New York. Only he watched those 
two men even more closely from then on, 
as they sat all the time the last day out 
from New York, in their deck chairs aft, 
they smoked cigarettes continuously 
and threw the empty cases over-board as 
small boys fling pebbles in a pond. 

By a fast mail liner via Liverpool, 
Consul Hancock forwarded a copy of the 
anonymous letter to the Collector of the 
Port of New York, who looked upon it 
with suspicion. Another one of those 
pipe-dreams, thought Collector Mullen, 
which originated in the land of wooden 
shoes and windmills. Nevertheless, it 
was forwarded to him by a responsible 
foreign service officer of the United 
States Government, with the emphatic 
opinion of the Consul himself that a large 
quantity of polished diamonds, reported 
to have been purchased by Americans in 
Amsterdam recently, was being carried 
in person to New York on the Rotter- 
dyke, with the intention of evading cus- 
toms duties to the amount of $100,000. 
Even though the letter might have been 
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intended as a joke, which Collector Mul- 
len thought it really was, he was obliged 
to treat it seriously. Consequently a 
large squad of United States custom’s 
officers and secret service. men boarded 
the vessel when it arrived off Sandy 
Hook. Neither a pouch of mail nor a 
living soul was allowed to leave the ship, 
which was completely blockaded at the 
entrance to the harbor by the panting and 
tooting motors of innumerable small 
craft. 

Inspectors began an examination of 
baggage, in which even the fleas were 
checked up, while a score or more of 
oily detectives mingled freely with the 
passengers and crew in the hope of spy- 
ing out likely smugglers from among 
them. From the captain of the ship 
down to the most lowly peasant emigrant 
on board, a search was made on the 
bodies of all between the crowns of their 
heads and the tips of their toes. The 
wives of landlubbers from the corn belt, 
who had never before experienced the 
rudeness of custom’s officers, screaming 
and fainting, were torn from the arms of 
their frightened husbands, and disrobed 
by women detectives of Collector Mul- 
len’s Secret Service Squad, in staterooms 
temporarily used for that purpose. 

For four or five days this outrage on 
the passengers and crew of the Rotter- 
dyke continued. Two United States 
Senators, half a dozen Congressmen, and 
the Ambassador from Germany to this 
country were on board, held up and 
searched along with the rest. At the end 
of that time the temper of the people on 
that ship was about like that of a mob at 
a Donnybrook Fair or like that of the 
fallen angels in Dante’s Inferno. In 
fact, the custom’s officers could hold 
them no longer. 

They were finally obliged to release the 
vessel, without finding so much as a 
single carat of diamonds not properly de- 
clared on board. It was just as Collector 
Mullen had thought. And he was quick 
to name Consul Hancock as his alibi, 
when complaints against him for such 
treatment to home-coming citizens began 
to pour into his office over the wires. 

Vice-Consul Bosworth, who had col- 
lected his tips for the voyage, still acting 
as deck-steward, along with the rest of 
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the passengers and crew, was also put 
through the third degree. He knew who 
the smugglers were all the time. Fur- 
thermore, he knew where the diamonds 
were, and he was also sure that he could 
get them shortly after the ship docked at 
the pier, where as per arrangement made 
by the Consul, in a confidential despatch 
to a New York detective agency, private 
detectives with a half dozen big police- 
men would be found awaiting him. 

The newspapers carried big headlines 
of the Rotterdyke’s unusual delay in the 
harbor. Merchants were clamoring for 
mail from the vessel, and relatives of 
those on board, waiting for days at the 
pier for the docking of the ship, were 
impatiently pounding Collector Mullen 
for such outrageous drag-net methods of 
detecting suspected smugglers. Besides, 
editorials in the press condemned him 
unmercifully. 

Finally, in self-defense, the Collector 
issued a statement, in which he shifted 
the entire blame for the unpleasant inci- 
dent on the Consul and Vice-Consul at 
Amsterdam, and gave out a copy of the 
Consul’s correspondence which had in- 
spired the drastic raid on the steamer. 

Extras giving the latest news regard- 
ing the detained ship were being snapped 
up at the pier as the huge ocean liner was 
being towed up slowly alongside the quay. 

Bosworth’s work as deck-steward was 
practically done then. He was helping 
out a little here and there with a piece of 
light baggage, but for the most part, he 
kept an eye on his two men. At the same 
time he spotted a strong-arm squad of 
six officers in the uniform of the New 
York police in the restless sea of faces 
on the pier, with whom he established 
communication by means of signals, 
which the latter soon understood. 

The Vice-Consul followed directly be- 
hind the smugglers, as they descended the 
gangway, at the foot of which they were 
quickly nabbed by the policemen; hur- 
riedly rushed into a patrol-motor, and 
suddenly whisked away before the crowd 
became aware that anything unusual was 
happening. 

“Drive them to 66 Maiden Lane,” was 
young Bosworth’s peremptory command 
to the driver. 

Arriving in a few minutes in front of 
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the large building at 66 Maiden Lane, the 
suspected smugglers were led directly up 
to the office of Levy and Smith, diamond 
merchants, on the twelfth floor. Once 
inside the office, policemen were imme- 
diately stationed at the doors and win- 
dows, so that not one of the personnel of 
the firm could escape. The two smug- 
glers now recognized Bosworth as the 
deck-steward of the ship. 

Two of the detectives who accom- 
panied the police squad to the pier, on 
orders from the Vice-Consul, who with 
the policemen stood guard over the office 
force, made a search of the premises for 
the diamonds which had been smuggled 
in on the Rotterdyke. Ina few minutes 
they found four small packages, with an 
outer lining of cork, each slightly larger 
than a cigarette case. They had been 
opened on a work table, and hundreds of 
sparkling stones in all sizes were scattered 
about in small swatches of tissue paper. 

Bosworth went to the telephone and 
called up Collector Mullen, requesting 
him to come at once or send one of his 
most trusted deputies, on the grounds 
that the smugglers had been caught with 
the smuggled goods in their possession. 
At first the Collector refused point blank 
to follow any further scents, considering 
the unpleasant incident closed, but after 
some pressure, finally promised to send 
over one of his assistants. And when 
that gentleman arrived at the office of 
Levy and Smith, Bosworth disclosed the 
mystery before that much bewildered 
group, as follows: 

“There are all the diamonds on the 
table yonder which Consul Hancock re- 
ported would be smuggied into this coun- 
try by parties on board the Rotterdvke. 
The containers are of cork, four of them 
in all.” Pointing directly toward the two 
partners now pale as death, who sat aft 
so much on the deck of the ship, “You 
men threw those packages overboard 
shortly before the vessel reached Sandy 
Hook. I saw a small motor launch 
named Sand Brook cross the path of our 
steamer a moment after you had done so, 
and the boxes were picked up, while the 
crew was busy, and the passengers were 
excitedly craning their necks at the fore 
of the ship to get a glimpse of the Statue 
of Liberty. Furthermore, I know where 
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those boxes were made in Amsterdam. I 
also knew three days before we reached 
port exactly what your plans were, for at 
a distance I could read your lips, and in 
that way overheard with my eyes under- 
tone conversations which a distant ear is 
not able to hear. 

“You expected that your letter to the 
Consul would cause a violent search of 
the boat, after the diamonds had safely 
been thrown overboard and picked up by 
your confederates in the motor launch, 
thus making the Consul ridiculous, and 
at the same time assuring you a clean bill 
of health, in spite of your smuggled 
treasures. 

“A clever plot, under ordinary circum- 
stances, but in this case it’s a boomerang. 


I now hand you over to the local customs 
officials.” 

Papers the next morning carried the 
following headlines in heavy type which 
reached clear across the first page: 


ROTTERDYKE DIAMOND SMUG- 
GLERS CAUGHT 


VICE-CONSUL AT AMSTERDAM A_ LIP- 
READER, SHIPPED AS DECK-STEWARD, 
DETECTED THE CRIMINALS 


NEW SCHEME OF SMUGGLING DIAMONDS 
DISCLOSED; CUSTOMS SERVICE AT 
NEW YORK LIKELY TO GET 
BIG SHAKE-UP 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


(Concluded from the February number) 

CHAIRMAN KENNEDY: The _ next 
speaker on the program is Mrs. Edward 
B. Nitchie, of New York. 

Mrs. Epwarp B. NITcHIE: Before I 
begin to read my paper I want to add a 
few words to what Miss Bruhn has said 
about lip-reading opening the window. 
This spring one of Mr. Nitchie’s former 
pupils came in to see me. When she took 
her lessons of Mr. Nitchie she was 
literally on the point of committing sui- 
cide. She came in to see me this spring 
after a number of years and she said to 
me, “I do not feel that when I lost my 
hearing a door was closed to me. I feel 
that a window has been closed and a door 
opened.” (Applause. ) 


THE NITCHIE METHOD OF 
TEACHING LIP-READING TO 
THE DEAFENED ADULT 
By ExizAnetH HELM NITCHIE 

It shall be my aim in this paper to 
indicate to you briefly the psychological 
and pedagogical principles on which Mr. 
Nitchie has based his method of teaching 
lip-reading to the deafened adult, as it is 
not possible to do more than this in the 
time allotted to me. It is a significant 


fact that although this method was de- 
veloped nearly twenty years ago, it is, 
nevertheless, in line with the most up-to- 
date and approved methods of teaching 
reading to children, as. I shall show by 
quotations from some of the best books 
on the subject. Mr. Nitchie was so 
thoroughly familiar with the work that 
was being done in the methods of teach- 
ing children to read, and was such a keen 
student of psychology and pedagogy, that 
it was possible for him to anticipate, in 
some instances, the work that was to be 
done for the children. 


In his little pamphlet, Principles and 
Methods of Teaching Lip-Reading, Mr. 
Nitchie said: “I have emphasized the 
difficulties the eyes have to contend with 
because the distinguishing feature of the 
methods that I use lies in the training of 
the mind to overcome those difficulties— 
not accidentally nor incidentally, but 
systematically, with set, intelligent pur- 
pose, along well-defined lines based on 
the laws of psychology.” 


Although the distinguishing feature of 
this method is the emphasis which is 
placed on the training of the mind, it is, 
however, a combination of the principles 
of what may be called the “thought” 
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method and the “formal” method of 
teaching reading to children. 

Dr. Paul Klapper has said in this con- 
nection: *‘‘Despite the sharp line of 
demarcation that each school seeks to 
draw, we see that neither has a monopoly 
of pedagogical wisdom. If we unite these 
two tendencies, we evolve a composite 
method which insures thoughtful, ex- 
pressive reading, fluent and smooth, and 
which also develops that mastery of the 
technique of symbols that is absolutely 
essential. A method must begin with 
thought acquisition. The text of this 
reading is analyzed, and is made to yield 
material for the study of phonograms, 
which are basic in independent. word 
recognition.” 

Mr. Nitchie was following this prin- 
ciple, that a method must begin with 
thought acquisition, when he began his 
work with the story. With the first two 
steps of the story program we work for 
the thought only. “The thought is the 
most vital factor in reading, for the 
ability to associate symbol and idea is 

*T caching Children to Read, p. 34. 


determined by the value and the interest 
which the idea has for the child.”* It 
is not until we take up the third step of 
the story program that we have the pupil 
try for the words, and even then we in- 
sist that the words must be got from the 
thought, rather than the thought from the 
words. Huey, in The Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading, (p. 64) has said: 
“The fact is that meaning is part and 
parcel of word-sound and of word- 
utterance, as these ordinarily occur in 
reading, and in thinking.” 

The second mental factor which we 
aim to develop is “intuition,” or the in- 
tuitive power of the mind. To make Mr. 
Nitchie’s use of this term clearer, I shall 
quote from his pamphlet: “I use this 
term to signify the power of the mind to 
anticipate the thought; the lip-reader, 
thus being ready for the thought, under- 
stands it so much the more readily than 
he would something for which the mind 
was not prepared. The synthetic and in- 
tuitive powers of the lip-reader are both 
processes of the constructive imagination. 

*Klapper—Teaching Children to Read, p. 64. 




















Intuition, in its common meaning, is used 
under circumstances where the one 
exercising the power has a very slight 
clue on which to work. He reaches his 
conclusions or constructs his whole with 
very little to go on. Where the clues are 
obvious or considerable, intuition is not 
the correct word to describe the process, 
and this is the case in much of our lip- 
reading. It is synthesis, not intuition. 
Nevertheless, the mind of the lip-reader 
often does work intuitively, especially 
when it is directed toward the future, 
toward the thought anticipated.” Huey 
speaks of this as “The ‘forward push’ of 
associative expectancy.” 

The third mental factor to be developed 
is quickness. We aim to do all of the 
work up to the limit of the pupil’s ability 
in speed, remembering that what is quick 
for one is slow for another. It is better 
for a pupil to have a 75 per cent lesson 
given quickly, than a 100 per cent lesson 
given slowly. 

We have found that the quick lip- 
reader grasps the thought more quickly 
and accurately than the slow lip-reader 
who must have every word. Therefore 
we train for quickness of mind, as well 
as of eye, and try always to “speed up” 
the pupil as much as we can without loss 
of thought. Mr. Nitchie says of this: 
“The conscious power of the eyes to see 
the movements is, as I have shown, 
slower than speech. Fortunately, how- 
ever, thought is quicker than speech, and 
what the eyes cannot consciously see the 
mind, through the eyes, often can see 
subconsciously. Evidence that thought 
is quicker than speech is found in the fact 
that on the average it takes from 30 to 40 
per cent longer to read a given passage 
aloud than it does to read it to one’s self. 
Testing myself with a selected passage 
that I know by heart, I find that, while at 
my normal speed it takes me 35 seconds 
to read it aloud, I can think of it word 
for word in 15 seconds. This is quicker 
than average; I cite it to show the pos- 
sibilities and how effectively, through 
training, the quickness of the mind can 
be made to offset the slowness of the 
eyes.” 

Dr. Klapper says: “A second conclu- 
sion that the observations of ‘rate in read- 
ing’ teach is that, since the mind reads 
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faster than the eye, the learner must be 
taught to neglect the word and the phrase 
and seek the thought ; in other words, the 
word-symbols must be subordinated to 
the meaning.”* 

Dr. J. O. Quantz, of the University of 
Wisconsin, found, on testing 50 juniors 
and seniors of the university as to their 
ability to reproduce what was read, that 
the rapid readers were, on an average, 
about 37 per cent superior to the slow 
readers in the quality of their work. He 
says: “The superiority of the rapid 
reader is also shown by the fact that his 
memory of the substance of his reading 
is more exact than of the slow reader.” 
He also states that “Rapid readers re- 
member more of the original thought, and 
the character of their reproductions is 
much higher.” Dr. Klapper says: 
“Rapid readers are the more intelligent 
readers, they gain more intensive and 
more vivid impressions than slow readers. 
Those who indulge in lip-movements, in 
auditory aids and the like are not only 
less extensive, but also less intensive 
readers.”’* 

Miss Adelaide M. Abell, in an article 
in the Educational Review for October, 
1894, says: “Another peculiarity of the 
slow readers among our subjects, is the 
reading of a word at a time, while the 
rapid readers grasp phrases, clauses, 
sometimes even sentences, at a glance.” 
She reaches the conclusion that although 
every individual probably has his maxi- 
mum rate, “determined by his natural 
quickness of comprehension and associa- 
tion, it is yet possible and desirable to 
some extent to increase the ordinary 
rate.” 

The following quotation is taken from 
Spencer’s Philosophy of Style, showing 
why the slow reader is the less thought- 
ful one: “Regarding language as an ap- 
paratus of symbols for the conveyance of 
thought, we may say that, as in a 
mechanical apparatus, the more simple 
and the better arranged are the parts, the 
greater will be the effect produced. -In 
either case, whatever force is absorbed 
by the machine is deducted from the re- 
sult. A reader or listener has at each 
moment but a limited amount of mental 
power available. To recognize and in- 


*Teaching Children to Read, pp. 22 and 19. 
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terpret the symbols presented to him re- 
quires part of this power; to arrange and 
combine the images suggested requires 
another part; and only that part that re- 
mains can be used for realizing the 
thought conveyed. Hence the more time 
it takes to receive and understand each 
sentence, the less time can be given to the 
contained idea, and the less vividly will 
the idea be conceived.” 

To be a good lip-reader one must also 
be alert; that is, the mind must be ready 
for any.change in the subject of the con- 
versation, must be ready when words are 
lost, to jump over the missing word, or 
words, and go on with the thought; it 
must also be quick to discard a mistaken 
understanding. and “try something else. 
Dr. Quantz considered mental alertness 
fourth in order of importance of: the fac- 
tors contributing to rapid reading. It 
will be noted that Mr. Nitchie gives alert- 
ness as the fourth mental factor to be 
developed in the lip-reader. 

The fifth factor is concentration. In 
order to secure concentration the teacher 
must seek to make the work interesting, 
and to make it varied. If a teacher finds 
that her pupil’s attention is flagging, she 
should change the practice to something 
different. However, the work should be 
so planned that the pupil’s attention does 
not have a chance to flag. Concentration 
can be developed with every form of 
practice which is given to the pupil if the 
teacher can interest him and hold his at- 
tention. “Concentration should be with- 
out effort; the strain to concentrate often 
defeats its own purpose.” 

In Section III of Lip-Reading: Prin- 
ciples and Practice: Study of the Move- 
ments, Mr. Nitchie combines thought- 
getting with word-analysis and movement 
drill—a combination of the principles of 
the two methods. .As Dr. Klapper says: 
“A composite. method which insures 
thoughtful, expressive reading, fluent and 
smooth, and which also develops that 
mastery of the technique of symbols that 
is absolutely essential.” In order to in- 
sure this “mastery of the technique of 
symbols” the eyes must be trained along 
definite lines. 

First, they must be trained to as high a 
degree of accuracy as possible, and they 
must be trained to act as quickly as, pos- 


sible, as accuracy without quickness will 
give poor results. The material used for 
this practice are the movement words, 
contrast words, practice words, and all 
exercises in Section IV. 

The eyes should also be trained’ to 
carry visual impressions. It not infre- 
quently happens that the lip-reader will 
fail to grasp the first part of a sentence, 
and then from one word toward the last 
the whole will come in a flash. This is 
made possible by the lingering visual 
memory of the movements that have gone 
before. All eyes do this more or less, 
and this power should be developed to 
its maximum.” The material used for 
the development of this factor are move- 
ment words, where there are three given 
at a time, and exercises in Section IV, 
where three or more words are given at 
one time, and repeated by the pupil. Also 
all thought-work, where the pupil is not 
allowed to interrupt until the completion 
of the sentence, or complete thought, de- 
velops visual memory in the pupil. 

The eyes must also be trained to recog- 
nize the movements subconsciously. A 
conscious effort to see movements and 
words interferes greatly with the under- 
standing of the thought. Mr. Nitchie 
says that everyone has some subconscious 
knowledge of the movements. No one 
can know them perfectly, but as far as 
their obscurity, rapidity, and variability 
will allow them to be known, the 
knowledge should be without the con- 
sciousness of effort. There is but one 
way to secure this subconscious knowl- 
edge of the movements, and that is by 
practice, practice, practice. 

Dr. Klapper in Principles of Educa- 
tional Practice (p. 248) says: ‘Sense 
training quickens the reaction of the 
nerve cells, because of repeated actions 
of a similar nature in the training process. 
The reason is obvious. Use and repeti- 
tion make each succeeding action more 
facile. The child who first learns to 
manipulate the strings of the violin is 
slow and clumsy. With practice the cells 
in the finger muscles acquire a plasticity, 
a specialized sensitivity which makes 
them respond to the same _ stimulation 
ever so much faster. Exactly such an 
effort is produced in the brain. Because 
the same kind of stimulations are brought 
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to the same center, its cells attain the 
power of speedy and easy reactions.” 

To sum up: *“We must make the eye 
as sensitive and efficient a tool for 
thought-getting as the ear. In listening 
to a speaker, if there is nothing unusual 
about his choice of words or pronuncia- 
tion, we are hardly conscious of the 
words; we busy ourselves with the 
thought. We have thus trained ourselves 
unconsciously in life to neglect auditory 
words and seek meaning. In the same 
way, the method of reading in the ele- 
mentary school must seek to make the eye 
sO sensitive to meaning that in scanning 
a page it becomes as unconcerned with 
printed words as the ear is with auditory 
symbols. The child must learn that 
words are like our eye-glasses—they are 
of greatest service when we look through 
them, not at them. The printed page 
must ever be like a glass which we do 
not see, but through which we see 
thought.” 

*Klapper, Teaching Children to Read, p. 23. 
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This applies in every particular to lip- 
reading and spoken language. The pupil | 
should not be any more conscious of how 
he reads the lips than he is with how he 
hears, and it is not until a pupil has 
mastered the technique of the work suf- 
ficiently to see and recognize words and 
movements without a conscious effort 
that he becomes a good lip-reader. 

At this point I should like to say a few 
words about the much-misunderstood 
and much-maligned Section IV of Lip- 
Reading: Principles and Practice, which 
consists of Exercises on the Movements. 
The pupil has had drill on the movements 
in Section III with each lesson, and re- 
quires still further drill if he is to become 
an expert lip-reader. However, if he 
were to have more of the same form of 
exercise he would find it exceedingly 
monotonous, and lose interest, so Mr: 
Nitchie has devised a series of vowel and 
consonant exercises which have been 
carefully worked out as to technique and 
present the subject in an entirely different 































way and provide a real review of the 
work already done, as well as further 
drill on the movements. 

In this connection Dr, Klapper says 
(Educational Practice, p. 218), “The 
main characteristics of a review lesson 
are four: First, it seeks to emphasize the 
essentials only. It concerns itself with 
underlying principles. Second, it tries to 
present old material from a new aspect. 
It gives old knowledge from a new view- 
point. Third, the element of novelty in 
the review does not try to add new facts, 
but is designed to deepen the thought and 
give a more thorough grasp. Fourth, 
reviews should not be reserved for the 
end of a term or the conclusion of a large 
topic. A review is in order at the end of 
a sub-topic, at the conclusion of any im- 
portant point in a subject.” “But the 
drill is absolutely essential. To neglect 
it means that the necessary basic facts 
will not ‘function as habit.’” “An addi- 
tional means of counteracting the lifeless 
accompaniments of the drill is to be care- 
ful of its technique.” 

A careful study of Section IV will 
show that all of these principles have 
been followed in the development of these 
exercises on the movements, and experi- 
ence in teaching has proved the value of 
them. 

To quote Dr. Klapper once more: 
“Any method, or even no method, can 
teach children to read; hence ultimate 
ability to read words and sentences is no 
criterion. ‘How agreeably, how natur- 
ally, how quickly they can do so’ are the 
questions that must be answered.” 

Much the same test may be applied to 
a method of teaching lip-reading. Is it 
natural, is it interesting, does it get rea- 
sonably. quick results, and does it induce 
thoughtful work on the part of students? 
Suppose: we apply this test to the method 
under discussion. 

One of the underlying principles of the 
Nitchie Method is “Be natural.” Mr. 
Nitchie says on this subject: “All art, 
painting, sculpture, literature, drama, 
music, dancing, are subject to that prin- 
ciple. Lip-reading is no exception. The 
teacher who mouths or exaggerates, or 
speaks word by word or very slowly, is 
deviating from the natural, and is doing 
the pupil positive harm rather than good. 
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Temporarily. the work may be made 
easier for the pupil, but ultimate success 
is made more difficult.” 

One reason we do not allow repetition 
of a thought-expression on the part of 
our pupils is that it is unnatural; it re- 
quires a word for word understanding 
which is not possible in natural speech. 

Also movements are studied in words, 
never as movements alone, as it is only 
in this way that they can be seen 
naturally. (See chap. VI, Lip-Reading, 
Principles and Practice.) Words are 
practiced with the mirror for the study 
of the individual movements that make 
up the word, but the word is repeated 
naturally each time a movement is ob- 
served, for it is only in this way that the 
pupil can see the movement naturally— 
can get the modifying effect of the move- 
ments with which it is combined in the 
word. 

Sentences are practiced with the mir- 
ror for a study of the word-formations 
that make up the sentences, but the whole 
sentence is repeated naturally for each 
word that is observed. One of the chief 
values of such sentence practice is to get 
the effect of the unaccented vowels. 

The first principle to guide us in form- 
ing sentences and questions is “Be 
natural.” Mr. Nitchie told his normal 
pupils that if ever in doubt about their 
work they could usually decide for them- 
selves by asking the question “Is it 
natural?” and judging their work by the 
answer to that question. 

It is also our aim to make the work 
interesting, as the pupil cannot con- 
sciously concentrate and read the lips 
readily at the same time. For this reason 
we try to use material that has an interest 
of its own apart from its lip-reading 
value. It often helps to use material that 
has some element of humor in it. Stories 
should be adapted to the needs or the 
taste of the pupil. If he has no sense of 
humor and finds the stories ordinarily 
used “stupid” and uninteresting, then 
stories that do interest should be substi- 
tuted. 

When forming sentences we should 
aim to make them not only natural, but 
interesting, and to stimulate the imagina- 
tion. ee 

The Nitchie method does get quick re- 
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sults, or as quick results as can be ex- 
pected from any method of teaching lip- 
reading. The term “quick” is only a 
relative one after all. What is quick for 
one is slow for another. 

I have found that the best way to get 
thoughtful work on the part of an intel- 
ligent pupil is to tell him briefly why we 
present the work in the way we do. I 
have seen a pupil who was indifferent, or 
a bit resentful of what he considered 
arbitrary rules and methods, change to a 
thoughtful, enthusiastic pupil after a 
little talk about the “why” of our 
methods. His indifference or resentment 
was due to the fact that he did not under- 
stand that there was a definite purpose 
back of all that we did, and that if we 
worked along different lines the results 
would not be so satisfactory. Some 
pupils do not care to know, but there are 
many who can and will do more intel- 
ligent work after a little explanation. 

The teacher must bear in mind that no 
two pupils are alike, and that he must 
seek to meet the peculiar needs of each 
pupil, as the weakness of one may be the 
strength of another. The teacher must 
know the individual requirements of his 
pupils, and adapt his work so as to get 
the best results. It is only by experience 
that a teacher is enabled so to adapt his 
work as to get the maximum benefit for 
the pupil. 

While the fundamentals must remain 
the same, there must be flexibility in 
applying the methods, . This requires a 
great deal of skill on the part of the 
teacher. The methods have a two-fold 
purpose—training the eyes and training 
the mind. The two purposes cannot be 
absolutely separated, nor is there any 
need that they should be. The eyes will 
certainly have training in every bit of 
practice the pupil has, and as the eyes 
could perceive nothing without the brain, 
the mental factor also may have an ally 
in all the work especially intended for 
training the eyes. 


DISCUSSION 


(Because of lack of space, the discus- 
sion is summarized, instead of being 
reported verbatim. ) 

CHAIRMAN KENNEDY said that it 
would be interesting to hear, from the 
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teachers present, something of their ex- 
periences in teaching lip-reading. 

Miss ANN LEHMAN told of an inter- 
esting experiment recently conducted at 
the New York League by a large moving 
picture company. The company is con- 
templating the possibility of teaching lip- 
reading by means of the screen, and came 
to the League with a special picture, to 
find out how much of its conversation 
could be understood by one of the evening 
classes. The experiment was quite suc- 
cessful, as after the second showing, the 
lip-readers were able to understand prac- 
tically everything. 

Miss McDermott spoke of the public 
school classes in lip-reading in Chicago. 
Five of them are in operation all the year 
round, in different parts of the city. 
They are well attended, but should be 
more so. Miss McDermott feels that 
they would be larger if they were better 
known, and is trying, at the League, to 
advertise them as thoroughly as possible. 
They are also advertised on window 
cards, which give a list of all evening 
classes offered by the public schools. 

Miss MaBet ELLery ADAMS, Principal 
of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Boston, spoke of the work of that school, 
which numbers among its pupils many 
hard of hearing, as well as deaf, children. 
Miss Adams told of a canvass recently 
conducted in Boston, to ascertain the 
number of children in the public schools 
whose hearing was defective. A very 
small number of cases were reported— 
about 22. Miss Adams was at a loss to 
understand the discrepancy between these 
figures and the 1,399 referred to by Miss 
Bruhn. She supposed that Miss Bruhn’s 
report came from the school nurses. 

The Horace Mann School offers day- 
time classes for hard of hearing children, 
and hopes next year to offer them also for 
adults. The school has been hindered by 
a strong, deep-seated belief among the 
public that lip-reading is detrimental to 
existing hearing. Many parents object 
to their children’s having lessons on that 
account, and even doctors have fre- 
quently been known to advise against lip- 
reading because of a belief that it would 
injure what hearing remained. Miss 
Adams believed that it was untrue that 
lip-reading was ever detrimental to hear- 
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ing, and hoped that some of those present 
would testify in regard to it. 

Miss JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE spoke 
of her interest in all deaf children, and 
of her more recently aroused sympathy 
for the slightly hard of hearing child who 
obviously heard too well to go to a school 
for the deaf. She said that, whereas the 
Volta Bureau had collected no statistics 
as to the number of such children, it 
seemed true, from reports that had been 
received, that the number in a city. the 
size of Boston would be nearer 1,300 
than 22. Even, however, if there were 
only 22, something ought to be done to 
give them lip-reading, instead of dismiss- 
ing them, as many teachers of the deaf 
seemed apt to do, with the remark, “Oh, 
that child hears too well to go to a school 
for the deaf; he ought to stay in public 
school.” Miss Timberlake hoped that all 
the delegates, when they returned home, 
would take an interest in the child who 
was “just a little bit hard of hearing.” 

Miss LEHMAN said that, as a result 
of a recent survey made by the New York 





Board of Education, 4,000 children were 
reported as being deficient in hearing, but 
that no effort had been made to give these 
children lip-reading. The New York 
League was forming a plan by which, in 
the near future, classes for these chil- 
dren might be established. 

CHAIRMAN. KENNEDY expressed great 
sympathy for the hard of hearing child 
because of her own experience. Not 
realizing, for several years, that she was 
growing deaf, she, as a sensitive child, 
believed that she had softening of the 
brain, and labored for many months to 
keep her parents from the distress of dis- 
covering it! 

Miss Louise Howett wished to add 
her testimony to the fact that lip-reading 
in no wise impaired residual hearing. 
She told of the great improvement in a 
pupil of hers, a child of nine, who had 
made very rapid progress and whose 
hearing, according to the testimony of 
several of those who knew her, was ap- 
parently very much improved, as well as 
her general health. Miss Howell men- 
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tioned another pupil, a nurse, whose 
health had improved greatly as a result of 
the removal of strain afforded by lip- 
reading. 

Miss Howell said that she had obtained 
excellent results in developing memory 
by writing on the blackboard the words 
used in the lesson and giving to the pupils 
a sentence containing each word. After 
the entire list was completed, she asked 
the pupils to give back to her all the 
sentences they could remember. This 
exercise made the pupils more alert, in 
addition to training their memory. 

Miss Howell said further that she had 
found teaching lip-reading to groups very 
successful. After having obtained per- 
mission to open a free evening class, by 
showing the Board of Education how lip- 
reading would benefit the community. by 
giving it more cheerful, and consequently 
more efficient, citizens, she secured excel- 
lent results with her very first class, a 
surprising number of whom understood 
with little difficulty, although they had no 
instruction. Miss Howell believes that 
group work, properly conducted, is even 
more helpful than private work. 

Miss McDermott returned to the plat- 
form to add something about the Chicago 
work for hard of hearing children, to 
whom she had not previously referred. 
She said that a recent survey made by 
the Board of Education showed three 
thousand deaf or hard of hearing chil- 
dren, and 3,700 children who had dis- 
charging ears or some other trouble which 
rendered them potentially deaf. The 
Chicago League was stirred by this re- 
port to make plans for having, during the 
next school session, an otologist and an 
ear clinic in the schools. 

Mrs. NITCcHIE said that she had yet to 
hear of a case in which the hearing had 
been injured by the study of lip-reading, 
and cited the statement of a prominent 
otologist, before the New York Academy 
of Medicine. This otologist said that he 
believed that in some cases, through re- 
lieving the nervous strain which comes 
from deafness, lip-reading might benefit 
the hearing. Mrs. Nitchie gave as 
another illustration the case of a twelve- 
year-old boy, a pupil of her school during 
the last session, whose doctor had for 
several years prevented him from study- 
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ing lip-reading, for fear that he might 
lose more of his hearing. The boy had 
come to the school with a worn, strained 
expression. Now he is alert. His face 
beams with energy and ambition, and ‘his 
own otologist, who had prevented him 
from studying lip-reading, says, “I think 
Albert hears better. I never saw such a 
change in my life.” 

CHAIRMAN KENNEpy told of a .con- 
versation, after the morning session, with 
a young woman who spoke to her and 
asked whether a person, whose hearing 
was affected in only one ear, should study 
lip-reading. Miss Kennedy said yes, and 
the young woman replied: “But..the 
otologists have said that these persons 
should exercise the inner ear, and there- 
fore should not take up lip-reading.” 
Miss Kennedy’s answer was: “Ido not 
wish to argue with the otologists, for I 
know nothing about the ears, but -I -do 
know something about deafness - and 
speech-reading, and-all-I can. say is. that 
anybody whose hearing is below normal 
will be improved physically and mentally 
by taking up the study of speech- 
reading.” 

At the suggestion, respectively, of Miss 
Howeitt and Mrs. DEwey, votes of 
thanks were extended to Dr. Phillips for 
his address before the otologists at the 
morning session, and to the Speech- 
Readers Guild of Boston for their charm- 
ing entertainment of the American 
Association for the Hard of Hearing dur- 
ing the convention. 

CHAIRMAN KENNeEpy replied: “In be- 
half of the Speech-Readers Guild of 
Boston, I should like to say that it con- 
siders this occasion as the greatest event 
of its life and a most wonderful privilege 
and inspiration.” 

(Convention adjourned, sine die.) 





THE JUNE CONVENTION 

Announcement is made that the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing will be held in Toledo, Ohio, 
June, 1922. 

Plans are progressing rapidly among the 
members of the Toledo League, and there is 
every indication of a most inspiring meeting. 
More details will be given in the April Votta 
REVIEW. 

It is earnestly hoped that every organiza- 
tion in the United States and Canada will be 
represented in Toledo. Have you appointed 
your delegates? 






























Makinc THE Vo.ita Review More 
HELPFUL TO TEACHERS 


It was very gratifying to the editor to 
receive, from several teachers, letters of 
approval of the plan discussed in the 
opening pages of the December issue. 
The plan (to make each number of the 
magazine a mine of valuable information 
and suggestions to teachers of deaf chil- 
dren, as well as of the hard of hearing 
adult) is surely one that is capable of 
accomplishment. All that is needed is the 
interest and support of the teachers 
themselves—and their willingness to send 
to the magazine articles or suggestions 
along lines in which they are interested. 

More gratifying still than the letters 
were two articles which were sent in 
response to the appeal. Both appear in 
this issue: “Questions and Answers,” by 
Tobias Brill, and “A Good Motion 
Seconded,” by Martha E. Bruhn. 

At teachers’ meetings, in conversation 
with other teachers, in daily schoolroom 
work, every teacher is constantly receiv- 
ing ideas which, if published, would be 
helpful to other members of the profes- 
sion. Will YOU not regard this as a 
special invitation to you to do your part 
toward the advancement of the cause of 
educating the deaf, and send to the 
magazine your contribution of experi- 
ences and ideas? 


Harp oF HEARING CHILDREN 


There are so many of them! Do you 
realize it? Probably not. When the 
school for the deaf was established at 
Hartford, in 1817, it was thought that 
enough space and equipment would be 
provided there for all the deaf children 
of the United States. No one had any 
idea of the great number, all over the 
country, who were growing up in igno- 
rance and neglect. 

The case is the same with the hard of 
hearing child. A public school teacher, 
asked about children in her room whose 
hearing is defective, will usually say, 
“Why, I’ve never had a case of that 
kind!” If she only knew it, little Billy, 
who tried for two years to make his 
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grade and was finally sent to the back- 
ward class, would have been able to 
answer her questions readily enough, if 
he had heard what Nellie, in the back of 
the room, said on the subject the day be- 
fore, or if he hadn’t misunderstood just 
one little word in the query! 

“But he isn’t really deaf,” she says, 
when you tell her the state of affairs. ‘““He 
understands me when I speak to him, if 
he pays attention.” Exactly. Nellie, back 
there, hears what the teacher says even 
when she is half-thinking about the new 
way Mary has done her hair, but little 
Billy has to have every ounce of concen- 
tration he possesses focused on the 
teacher’s meaning. She doesn’t know it, 
she thinks he’s just slow and stupid. He, 
poor chap, doesn’t know it, he thinks so 
too, and shrinks still farther back into 
his shell of hesitation to say anything. 

Speak to the teacher of the deaf about 
Billy. “Why,” she says, “he isn’t really 
deaf. He hears entirely too well to be in 
a school for the deaf. It will be far 
better for him to stay in public school, 
among hearing children.” And_ un- 
doubtedly she is right. But, too many 
times, she fails to add what should always 
be added—‘‘He ought to have lessons in 
lip-reading. If he learned to read lips 
readily, his slight deafness would scarce- 
ly be noticed, and he could keep up with 
his class.” 

Readers of THE VoLta REvIEw, are 
you doing all in your power to have the 
hard of hearing children in the public 
schools of your city taught lip-reading? 
Are you trying to. have a clinic estab- 
lished where their ears may be examined 
and where their hearing may possibly be 
improved or prevented from growing 
less? Every one of us ought to make 
this matter his personal concern, because 
we know something of the difficulties un- 
der which little Billy and his fellows are 
trying to work, while he, his parents 
and his teacher have sometimes not the 
slightest suspicion what the trouble is. 

Teachers of deaf children, organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing, get together 
on this matter. The children exist; the 
school boards will provide teachers of lip- 
































reading for them if the subject is proper- 
ly presented; we must find them and 
have them taught. Who knows but that 
we may save many a life from being 
warped, many a mind from being stunted 
in development, many an intelligent pro- 
ducer from becoming a burden in later 
life and a member of the “down and 
out” class which some organization for 
the hard of hearing adult must recon- 
struct? We must not allow them to 
need reconstruction ! 

Two articles which appeared in THE 
Vo.tta Review for January ought to be 
read by every person who is in any way 
interested in children. They are, “Ex- 
amination and Care of Hard of Hearing 
School Children,” by Dr. Franklin W. 
Bock, of Rochester ; and “The Organiza- 
tion and Teaching of Lip-Reading in the 
Public Schools of Lynn,” by Caroline F. 
Kimball. The Volta Bureau has had a 
limited number of reprints made of these 
articles, and will supply them at a cost 
sufficient to cover the expense of re- 
piinting, to any person or group who 
wish to arouse interest in. their city. 
Order a supply, distribute them, and 
start something. It is a great work, and 
we must all have a hand in it. 


THE OToLoGist AND His PATIENTS 


Not all physicians, not even all who 
specialize on the treatment of the ear, 
realize that “the responsibility of the 
physician to his patient does not end with 
the medical care.” Doubtless in by far 
the majority of cases, even when the doc- 
tor is honest enough to tell his patient 
that he cannot improve his hearing, he 
does not offer a single suggestion that 
will help the patient meet and overcome 
the handicap which must be his. 

Every physician can be of inestimable 
help to many deaf persons, entirely aside 
from treatment. Every physician ought 
to know, and be interested in, the work 
being done in so many cities among those 
who are facing lives of isolation, priva- 
tion and unhappiness, because of loss of 
hearing. 

Have you tried to see that the physi- 
cians in your town are informed on this 
subject? Have they been to your league, 
club, or guild to see something of the 
work you are doing? Do they know of 
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the transformed lives that are the result 
of your efforts? 

These matters were discussed last sum- 
mer at the convention of the American 
Association for the Hard of Hearing, and 
every physician should read what Drs. 
Hays and Phillips, of New York, said at 
that time, also what Dr. Kerr Love, of 
Glasgow, said about the work of physi- 
cians in preventing deafness. Their 
papers, “The Physician’s Responsibility 
to the Deafened” and “How to Prevent 
Deafness” have been reprinted by the 
Volta Bureau. Get a supply for your or- 
ganization (at a small cost, sufficient to 
cover the expenses of reprinting), and 
see that they are put into the hands of 
every physician in your city. They will 
be of great assistance in arousing interest 
among their readers in your work for the 
hard of hearing. 





MR. L. L. WRIGHT 


Mr. Luther L. Wright, for eight years 
superintendent of the Michigan School 
for the Deaf, was born at Canton, N. Y., 
on January 18, 1855. He was educated 
in the public schools of Wisconsin, and 
at Ripon College, Wisconsin. He began 
teaching when a mere boy and spent his 
entire life in the work. 

Mr. Wright first came to Michigan as 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Ironwood, Michigan. Ironwood was 
then a booming young mining town. It 
was there that he built up the remarkable 
school system that gave him such high 
rank as an educator. And it was from 
there that he was called by the State to 
serve as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, an office which he held with- 
out opposition until he was appointed 
superintendent of the Michigan School 
for the Deaf. 

Mr. Wright was a broad-minded, lib- 
eral educator. He was intensely inter- 
ested in, and ambitious for, his school, 
and was an able and efficient executive 
until ill health overtook him. He was a 
man of remarkable intellect and most un- 
usual personality. All who came in con- 
tact with him felt his influence. The 
Michigan school has indeed lost a friend. 
Frances K. Bett, Principal. 

















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


By Tosras BriLu 


HE principles contained in the article 

on Language in Intermediate Grades 
in the January issue of THe Votta ReE- 
VIEW may be considered also the basis of 
our language drill in the grammar grades, 
for they include practically all the es- 
sentials of sentence constructions. Addi- 
tional attention, however, might be drawn 
to a minor point which is sometimes over- 
looked. Deaf children are too prone to 
use the language of the question in their 
answers, or else, follow too slavishly a 
given model or formula, with the result 
that this mechanical method of answering 
questions sometimes continues right up 
into the advanced grades. 

Two of our pet abominations are the 
invariable use of “because” in reply to 
the question “Why?” and the “by —ing” 
construction for “How?” 

QO. Why were you late for breakfast? 

A. I overslept. Not, Because I 
overslept. 

In the first place, the pupil rarely real- 
izes that this is the “short” answer, ac- 
cording to the terminology among teach- 
ers of the deaf, and falls into the mistake 
of separating this clause from its princi- 
pal clause by a period instead of a 
comma. This alone, however, would be 
of very little consequence. The main 
objection is that the answer is not so 
smooth as it would be with the omission 
of the conjunction. A repetition of the 
statement in the question, followed by 
“because ” may be occasionally 
necessary in the primary grades, but 
should be discouraged as early as pos- 
sible. What teacher has not had the 
exasperating experience of a pupil me- 
chanically reiterating the substance of the 
question, and not until he has spoken or 
written the word “because,” does he try 
to picture the sense of the question? This 
would be impossible if he had been taught 
to eliminate all these preliminaries and 
to attack the question at once, stating the 
fact of the reason in a simple sentence. 
Try it from your fourth or fifth grade 
up, and see if the result will not be 
gratifying. 

Q. Why did you not do your lesson 
last night? 





A. I had a headache. 
Q. Why did Nathan Hale become a 


spy? 


ington and find out the plans of the 
British. 

. Why is England much warmer 
than Laborador, although they are in 
about the same latitude? 

A. The Gulf Stream flows near the 
coast of England and so moderates its 
climate. 

The question “How did do it?” is 
generally best answered by a statement in 
a simple sentence, and hardly ever re- 
quires the stilted construction of “by 
—ing.” 

Q. How did he break his leg? 

A. He slipped-on the ice: Not, By 
slipping on the ice. 

The advantage of the simple sentence 
is that, again, a repetition of the state- 
ment in the question is not needed, but 
above all, it is better and more natural 
English. A pupil who relies on the par- 
ticipial phrase as his cure-all for “How?” 
is quite at a loss when he comes to ques- 
tions like “How does the use of alcohol 
affect the health of the body?” or, “How 
does the climate of a country depend 
upon its location?”, all of which would 
offer no particular language difficulty, if 
he were in the habit of simply stating the 
fact which is in his mind, and did not 
try to force it into a “by —ing” form. 
It is, of course, necessary for the pupil 
to know the use of the participle as the 
object of prepositions, among them “by,” 
but the emphasis should not be placed on 
the fact that this is a convenient form for 
answering most questions beginning with 
“how.” Only after the pupil has learned 
to answer these questions by a statement 
in a simple sentence, may we show him 
that. occasionally the participial construc- 
tion would be the easiest way of express- 
ing the answer. 

Among question forms that are gener- 
ally not included in most question charts 
are those of the following type: 

What is the difference between ? 

What is the effect of ——? 

What is the result of ? 











A. He wanted to help George Wash- | 
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The common factor: in all of these 
questions is that they suggest a particu- 
lar relationship which is to be stated or 
explained in the answer, but that there 
is no occasion, or even justification, for 
repeating the language of the question. 


©. What is the difference between 
“The Story of John Smith” and 
“Cinderella” ? 


If the pupils know the two stories, they 
can be easily led to sense that you are 
referring to the fact that one is a true 
story and the other a fairy tale. 


Similarly, show the class that the ques- 
tion forms “What is the effect of o. 
and “What is the result of ——-?” refer 
to what happened after, and as a conse- 
quence of, an occurrence mentioned in 
the question, and that the answer simply 
consists of stating the fact in the clear- 
est and simplest form. 


©. What is the effect of water on 
iron? 

If the question is not understood, para- 
phrase it by asking, “What happens if 
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water remains on iron?” and follow it 
up with others of a similar kind, such as, 

What is the effect of smoking? (What 
will happen if you smoke?) 

What is the effect of the big boys’ be- 
havior on the little boys? (What will 
the little boys do when they see the big 
boys act the way they do?) A. They 
will try to imitate the big boys. 

What is the result of saving when you 
are young? etc. : 

The only point that this short article 
wishes to bring out is that the pupils must 
learn to recognize the type of a question 
from its sense, that is, the mental pic- 
ture it produces, rather than from its 
form, and in answering questions, no at- 
tempt must be made either to adhere to 
stereotyped forms (formulas) or to try 
to use the language of the question in 
some changed form. As they advance, 
questions should be interpreted as titles 
to pieces of composition, or headings for 
short paragraphs, to be written. When 
our pupils have reached this stage, we 
may say they really understand questions. 





A GOOD MOTION SECONDED 


By Marta E. BruHN 


HE December number of “Our 

Magazine” coming as it did, among 
our holiday mail, brought us good sug- 
gestions for the work in the new year at 
a time when we all, more or less, direct 
our attention to “good resolutions” and 
what the new year has in store for us. 

Our attention is directed by the editor 
to the leading article in that number, 
“Apropos of THE Votta Review,” and 
it certainly deserves a hearty response 
and whole-hearted codperation. 

Let’s get away from our field of work 
and look around in another direction. 
Have you ever thought of how old Peter 
Cooper must have felt when his first little 
locomotive, built in America, went puff- 
ing along the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
winning a race over the sturdy little white 
horse? What if we could call this vener- 
able old inventor and philanthropist back 
a day and show him our grand twentieth 
century locomotive and thousands of 


miles of railroads? Would he not want 
to give credit to many others whose 
names have never been put down in his- 
tory for having worked out some little 
improvement that helped to make the 
locomotive what it is today? No inven- 
tion was ever perfect at first. We cannot 
even trace it through its steps of develop- 
ment—why ?—because hundreds of hands 
and brains worked out the details. 
When speech-reading first superseded 
the older method of sign language it was 
an entirely new “invention.” Now many 
minds are at work perfecting this “inven- 
tion,’ and we need everybody to help us 
work out the details. New ideas, new 
material, new experiences, new ways of 
interesting especially the pupil who has 
mastered the. principles of the art, these 
are the details in our work that will make 
our twentieth century progress in the 
teaching of this art noteworthy. 
We do not need _ so-called 
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methods,” for upon examining them we 
can see that they are simply new forms 
and variations of the two methods, origi- 
nated about the same time, 1902, and 
now represented in almost every state. 
We have already found the “steam” to 
make our engine go. Let’s make “Our 
Magazine,” THe VoLta Review, our 
workshop where each one of us brings 
his or her contribution to become a part 
of a great and useful whole. 

Miss Coralie N. Kenfield’s interesting 
article on Homophenous Words sug- 
gested to me a brief contribution along 
that line. We, too, have found these 
words “hard nuts to crack” and welcome 
her helpful words, and hope that our 
method of handling them will prove 
interesting. 

It has been my experience that it is 
not wise to begin a special study of these 
words until the pupil has had at least half 
the regular course. I don’t mean to say 
that we do not tell pupils aout them be- 
fore this. In the very first lesson we 
have may, bay and pay in sentences, and 
also me, be, pea, bee. Pupils are told that 
even the best trained eye cannot tell such 
words apart and that they must be given 
in sentences. In each and every lesson 
the pupil will be given some such words, 
but the special study begins later. In 
1916 I published a set of sentences in 
Tue Vota Review for the study of the 
homophenous words. There are 593 
groups of words, one or more sentences 
given for each word in the group. 

Pupils are given blank-books. These 
should be fair sized in order to contain 
all the words. Students find it valuable 
to keep these books when the list is com- 
plete. The sentences are given as 
follows: 

The teacher repeats the first sentence 
in the group and tells the pupil which 
word to write, for example, That is not 
the right amount. The pupil repeats the 
sentence and the teacher says, “amount,” 
which word the pupil then writes down. 
Continue with other sentences as follows: 
It is about time to leave. Pupil repeats 
and this time must find the homophenous 
word “about” for himself and write it 
below the first word. 

Third sentence, Many rivers abound in 


fish. Pupil repeats and writes word 
abound. 

Fourth sentence, That is about the 
same amount. Pupil repeats and this 
time merely points to the two words 
about and amount that have already been 
written. Many groups contain sentences 
where the same word is used twice or 
even three times especially if the word 
has different meanings. In this case pupil 
points to the word already written. 

When all the sentences in one group 
have been given, the teacher must say 
that a new group is to be started and 
must, of course, give the first homo- 
phenous word to be written in the new 
group. Pupils should write words in 
columns, separating each group by a line. 
This way of practising these words is ex- 
cellent and pupils find it most interesting. 
Not more than three pupils should be in 
such a class. In our school we use this 
exercise mostly with individual pupils. 

It not infrequently happens that pupils 
find more words belonging to a group or 
will ask why such and such a word does 
not belong there. 

It is the only time we allow pupils to 
write, for we want them to spend all their 
time reading lips. This one word, how- 
ever, does not take much time, and, more- 
over, it makes an otherwise dull, uninter- 
esting list have a special value for the 
individual who has worked it out. In 
this respect, do you not find that adult 
pupils are exactly like children, inasmuch 
as a good method of presentation of a 
difficult subject is half the battle won? 

The one and only way of getting help- 
ful suggestions must be through “Our 
Magazine,” for our fields of work lie too 
far apart for frequent personal exchange 
of ideas (even with a twentieth century 
locomotive at our disposal). So why not 
make the best possible use of an oppor- 
tunity that lies so close at hand and is 
within the reach of all of us? 

WELL—WELL!! 

“The Harvest Festival will take place. on 
Thursday next at 7 p. M. Offerings of fruit, 
flowers, vegetables, and fresh eggs will be 
gratefully received. If every member of the 
congregation lays two eggs in the font on 


Thursday they will be sent to the Hospital.” 
(London) Church Times. 
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YOUR ASSOCIATION 


Some of the subscribers to THe Votta Review do not realize that they are 
members of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. Some of them have never looked inside the back cover of THE Votta Review, 
to see who are the officers and directors. To them the Association is only a name, 
and not always a very familiar one. 

Just as every person who becomes a member of the Association receives a sub- 
scription to the magazine so every person who subscribes for THe Votta Review 
automatically becomes a member of the Association. 

“But,” some one occasionally asks, “what does the Association exist for, besides 
the publication of the magazine?” 

A very great deal more, we answer. All the work of the Volta Bureau is carried 
on by the Association. It answers inquiries from those who, dazed by the discovery 
that they have the responsibility of bringing up a deaf child, learn of the Bureau and 
write for information and guidance; it handles books on the education of the deaf; 
it preserves the largest and most complete library in the world on subjects relating 
to the education of the deaf. 

It promotes the teaching of speech to the deaf, (A) by providing for the tuition 
of the normal students at Clarke School; (B) by distributing literature on the sub- 
ject; and (C) by collecting statistics showing the progress of speech-teaching 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

It maintains a teachers’ agency free to all members; it answers queries of all 
kinds in regard to the deaf, the hard of hearing, schools, lip-reading, hearing aids, 
etc., etc. The number and variety of letters received daily by the Bureau could 
scarcely be imagined by the average member of the Association. 








You, ONE or THosE MEMBERS, HELP TO MAKE THIs Work PossIBLe 


By your small membership fee you perhaps bring hope to the heart of some 
mother who has been shuddering at the thought that her deaf child would have to 
grow up dumb; or encouragement to some lonely, downcast soul, who, deprived by 
deafness of his means of understanding his fellowmen, has despairingly resigned 
himself to a life of wretchedness. Surely you are interested in this great work. 
Surely you want it to continue and to grow until every deaf child and every 
deafened adult is receiving the instruction and guidance that will help him most. 
Then do your share! 

One of the most carefully considered subjects at the recent annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors was the ever-present difficulty of securing funds sufficient for 
the expenses of the Volta Bureau and THe Votta Review. Evidently the solution 
lies with the members of the Association. If YOU will retain your membership 
(taking a life-membership, if 
possible), read the magazine thor- 
oughly, recommend it to your 
friends, write for it, advertise in 
it; if YOU will tell the parents 
of every deaf child you encounter 
about the work the Association is 
doing for them, and urge them 
to join it; if YOU will tell every 
hard of hearing person you meet 
that there is a Bureau from which 
he can get advice and help, and 
urge him to subscribe for the only 
magazine which contains articles 
written especially for him—if 
YOU and all the other members 
of the Association will do these 
things, the Association will have 
money enough to do better and 
broader work than ever before. 


WILL YOU? 
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WISPS OF HUMOR FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 


By Epitor B. KANE 


Perverted Quotations 


[N THIS work pupils may first give the 

perverted quotation, and then the 
original if they can. Or, if the teacher 
prefers that the pupils get most of the 
practice from her mouth, then she can 
read the original, and the pupil holding 
the perverted quotation must come for- 
ward, repeat the original, and then give 
the perverted quotation as it is written 
on her slip of paper. Here are a few 
from Noah Lott’s Silly Syclopedia: 


1. “Lives of great men all remind us 
Life is really not worth while 
If we cannot leave behind us 
Some excuses for a smile!” 
It’s a long worm that hath no turning. 
A fool and his money are soon spotted. 
Tell me what you eat, and I will tell you 
what you are. 
Friends, Romans, Countrymen—lend me 
five dollars! 
Beauty is only a skin game after all. 
Fine feathers make fine birds—take to the 
woods. 
Great oaths from little aching corns do 
grow. 
9. It is a wise son that owes his own father. 
10. Journeys end in party tippings. ; 
11. The way of the transgressor is hard—on 
his family. 
12. Uneasy-looks the face that wears a frown. 
13. All is not cold that shivers. 
14. One half -the world doesn’t know—why 
the other half doesn’t get off the earth. 
15. Light hands make many work. 
16. People who live in glass houses should 
pull down the shades. 
17. Money is the root of much friendship. 
18. A hair in the head is worth two in the 
brush. 
19. Rolling stones gather no moss—but just 
see all the excitement they have. 
20. Marry in haste—repent in Reno. 
21. Be sure you’re ahead and then go right. 
22. Laugh and the-world laughs with you— 
snore and you sleep alone. 
23. Time and tide bring luck to the fisherman. 
24. A thorn in the bush is worth two in the 
hand. 
25. You can fool some«of-the. people all the 
time if you care to spend your money 
that way. - *e 
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And here are more Perverted Prov- 
erbs, from here, there and everywhere! 
1. Money talks, but nobody knows what kind 
of grammar it uses. 
2. Birds of a feather flock together on thea- 
tre hats. > 


3. Where there’s a will, there’s sometimes a 
law-suit. 
A miss is as sweet as her smile—some- 
times ! 
A rolling-pin gathers no dough. 
He laughs best who laughs with a full 
stomach. 
Necessity is the invention of mothers. 
Give him a pinch and he will give a yell. 
A — in the side will make your doctor 
ride. 
10. All work and no pay makes the landlord 
gray. 
11. All work and no play won’t pay in the 
long run. 
12. More speeds, more fines. 
13. All’s swell when you have the tooth-ache. 
14. A girl of beauty is a belle forever. 
15. A kiss is as good as a smile. 
16. A new broom wears out the carpet. 
17. Throw out the frying pan and use a fire- 
less cooker. s 
18. The early worm destroys the vine. 
19. The last camel ate the straw. 
20. Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
you diet. 
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Foolish Definitions 


This material causes much laughter, as 
well as proving interesting work to the 
pupils. In my experience with this, I 
found it most successful and enjoyable 
to call upon a member of the class to 
give the correct meaning of the word I 
mentioned, and after it was understood 
by all, I read the foolish definition, which, 
as you will see, was entirely different. 
There are many, of course, but these I 
give, were most amusing to all. 


Accident—A condition of affairs in which 
presence of mind is good, but absence of 
body is better. 

Adversity—A bottomless lake, surrounded by 
near-sighted friends. 

—— to forget about in a birthday 
book. ; 

Appendicitis—A modern pain, costing about 
$500 more than the old-fashioned stomach- 


ache. 

Bill-of-fare—A list of things you eat. Dis- 
tinguished from Menu by figures in the 
right-hand column. 

Birthday—The anniversary of one’s birth, ob- 
served only by men and children. 

By-stander—One who is injured in a street- 
quarrel. 

Caddie—A small boy employed at a liberal sum 
to lose balls for others and find them for 
himself. i 





























Cauliflower—A cabbage with a college educa- 
tion. 

Cinder—One of the first things to catch your 
eye when traveling. 

Conscience—The fear of being found out. 

Diamond—A bright gem the sparkle of which 
sometimes renders a woman _ stone-blind 
to the defects of the man proffering it. 

Dyspepsia—A good foundation for a bad tem- 


per. 

Echo—The only thing that can cheat a woman 
out of the last word. 

Economy-——Denying ourselves a necéssity to- 
day in order to buy a luxury tomorrow. 
Explosion—A good chance to begin at the 

bottom and work up. 

Exposition—An overgrown Department Store, 
usually opened a year or two behind time. 

Failure—The quickest method known of 
making money. 

Fly-screen—An arrangement for keeping the 
flies in the house. 

Giraffe—The champion rubber-neck of the 
world. 

Housecleaning—A - domestic ‘upheaval that 
makes it easy for the Government to enlist 
all the soldiers it needs. 

Husband—The next thing to a wife. 

Hotel—A place where a person often gives up 
good dollars for poor quarters. 

Individuality—A harmless trait possessed by 
one’s self. The same trait in others is 
downright idiocy. 

Island—A place where the bottom of the sea 
sticks up through the water. 

Jersey—Well knit. ~ 

New Jersey—Well bit. See Mosquito! 

Jury—Twelve men chosen to decide who is 
the better lawyer. 

Keepsake—Something given 
we have ‘forgotten. . 

Lawyer—One who defends your estate against 
an enemy in order to appropriate it to 
himself. 

Lie—A very poor substitute for the truth, but 
the only one discovered up to date. 

Lobster a la Newburg—A dish ordered at 
hotels by those who usually get beans at 
home. 

Mark—In Germany twenty-three cents. 
United States only Twain. 

Miracle—A woman who won't talk. 

Mosquito—A small insect designed by God 
to make us think better of the fly. 

Neighbor—One who knows more about your 
affairs thari you yourself. 

Patriot—Qne'-who is willing to take all of 
Uncle Sam’s bonds in a lump. 

Pearl—A -small round product. manufactured 
by an oyster, bought by a lobster and worn 
by a butterfly. 

Philanthropist—One who returns to the neople 
publicly a small percentage of the wealth he 
makes from them privately. 

Policeman—A never present help in time of 
trouble. 

Postscrint—The only thing readable in a wom- 
an’s letter. 

Pullman Porter—A legalized train-robber. 

Repartee—The sassy habit of talking back. 

Sinner—A stupid person who gets found out. 


us by someone 


In the 
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Telegram—A form of correspondence sent by 
a man in a hurry and carried by a boy in 
sleep. 

Tips—Wages we pay other people’s hired help. 

Trouble—Something that many are looking 
for but no one wants. 

Water—A thin substance applied to stocks 
with which to soak buyers. 

Word—Something you must keep after giving 
it to another. 


Foolish Advertisements 


These have appeared at various times 
in magazines, periodicals, etc. 

Parlor maid wanted for nearly-married lady. 

Wanted—Girl to take care of baby about 18 
years old. 

Wanted—Apartment of four or five rooms with 
bath, by December 15 by young couple to be 
married next month near Lackawanna 
Station, in Newark. 

Wanted—Saleswomen to sell molasses of un- 
questionable ability and character. 

Colored woman wants washing at home. 

Wanted—A large farm, having a large barn 
with 42 cattle in one corner of it~. ~ ° 

A cup of coffee and a roll downstairs, 10 cents. 

“Visit our enlarged misses department.” 

Gentleman, employed, wishes furnished room 
for light housekeeping. 

Wanted—Man to collect accounts not over 
forty years old. 

Stenographer—Knowledge of French essential 
but not necessary. 

Boy wanted to make himself generally useful 
on a country place. One who can milk and 
drive a Ford preferred. 

Washington Place, 41—Attractive rooms, new- 
ly decorated; gentleman only, not visible 
Sundays. 

Wanted—General housework girl 
without washing. 

Lost—Big gray horse with one eye and one 


with or 


tail. 
Wanted—A first-class fox-hound—no others 
need apply. 


Wanted—Diamond ring suitable for lady or 
Ford car. 
First class cow and 75-year-old hens for sale. 


And now Jimmy the Office Boy, in the 
absence of the Editor, answers some 
questions that come to his newspaper— 
and then goes off to the ball game. 


1. I am in love with a homely girl who 
works for us but she doesn’t seem to care for 
me, while a pretty girl with lots of money 
wants to marry me. What shall I do? 

Ans.: Marry the girl you love, and send me 
the name and address of the other. 

2. My hair is just beginning to come out. 
What can I get to keep it in? 

Ans.: Just get a sack. 


3. I am 40 years old, have a very good but 
small farm, and am thinking very seriously 
of taking a wife. 
me? 


What would you advise 








Ans.: Well, I should strongly advise you 
to be very careful about whose wife you take. 

4. How can I tell when the water is just the 
right temperature for giving my baby a bath? 

Ans.: If your baby gets terribly red and 
cries, then the water is too hot. If he gets blue 
and shivers, then of course the water is too 
cold. 

5. What is the best substitute for coal ? 

Ans.: The very best we know of is steam 
heat. 
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6. The coffee bubbles and rattles in the 
top part of my percolator. How can I pre- 
vent it from doing this? 

Ans.: You can very easily stop this by just 
leaving the water and coffee out of your 
percolator when you put it on the stove. 

7. Every time I sing, tears come to my 
eyes. Please tell me how to prevent this. 

Ans.: I should suggest that you might 
stuff your ears with cotton! 





CONVENTION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, TOKYO, JAPAN, JULY, 1921 


A LETTER FROM THE JAPANESE 
ORAL SCHOOL 
THE VoLta REVIEW: 

I am sending a picture of the Con- 
vention of Teachers of the Deaf, held in 
Tokyo last July. It was the first time 
that the teachers of the deaf had met 
by themselves. It had been customary 
before to hold a joint convention with 
the teachers of the blind. 

The sessions were held in the assembly 
room of the Government School for the 
Deaf, of which Mr. Konishi is Principal. 
Miss Kramer, Mr. Murakami and I 
were delegates representing the new oral 
work. We were given an opportunity to 
speak and also to demonstrate with a 
group of our children from the Deaf- 
Oral School (Nippon Ro-Wa Gakko). 
The children did even better than we had 


hoped, and received most hearty ap- 
plause. Mr. Konishi and many others 
did all in their power to encourage our 
cause of oralism. 


I am sending this picture and ac- 
companying explanation, thinking it may 
prove of interest to the readers of THE 
Votta ReEviEw. You will be glad to 
hear that Clarke School has extended a 
scholarship to one of our teachers in the 
training course for next year. Mrs. 
Hata will avail herself of it, and go to 
the States this coming summer. We are 
very happy over this fine opportunity for 
her and the great benefit it will prove to 
our school. 


With warm regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
HELEN O. REISCHAUER. 
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A SENSE OF HUMOR 


By JoHn A. FERRALL 


M ANY years ago Dr. Henry Drum- 
mond achieved considerable fame 
on the strength of an essay entitled “The 
Greatest Thing in the World.” He had 
reference to love-—“. the greatest 
of these is Love.” 

Dr. Drummond’s choice has received 
universal approval, but from the stand- 
point of mere physical comfort and con- 
tentment—the ability to live one’s life to 
the utmost, and at the same time to be 
easy to live with—I sometimes think that 
the greatest thing in the world is what we 
call a sense of humor. 

A sense of humor is a lubricating oil 
that serves to keep the machinery of life 
moving smoothly and without friction. 
Not only is it of help in maintaining one’s 
mental balance, but it also contributes 
largely to one’s physical well-being. It 
is usually the serious folks who break 
down physically. And people who are 
able to see the humorous side of things 
(and there are usually at least the well- 
known 57 kinds of humorous angles to 
any Situation) rarely commit suicide— 
and certainly never more than once! 

It appears that a sense of humor, even 
though forced, has its economic value. I 
have just read of a successful man who, 
being asked what factor had contributed 
most to his start up the financial ladder, 
replied, after a moment’s hesitation and 
thought, “Well, I rather think it was the 
fact that I laughed louder than any of the 
other employees at the boss’ jokes.” 

I have also seen it asserted by a 
psychologist of national reputation that a 
sense of humor prevents one from mak- 
ing a fool of himself. Verily, ’tis a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. I find, 
however, that I cannot indorse the state- 
ment unreservedly, since to. do so would 
be to argue that I am lacking in a sense 
of humor. At least, if I have one, and I 
shall continue to insist that I have, it has 
not always prevented me from—well, 
from falling into embarrassing situations, 
let us say. 

However, most people are willing to 
concede the value of a sense of humor. 
Many appear to think, though, that it is 


a heaven-sent gift—a thing that comes 
along with one at his birth, like red hair 
or blue eyes. 

My own notion is that the faculty can 
be developed. The germ exists in almost 
every person. It is merely a question of 
getting to it and moving it closer to the 
surface so that it can reflect the humor- 
ous rays that fall upon it. I have seen 
a number of people develop from walking 
symbols of the undertaker’s profession, 
into real human beings who could smile 
or even laugh without pain. Perhaps 
you've heard the story of the old farmer, 
disgusted with himself and life, who tried 
to ride a young mule? The trial ended 
with the old gentleman seated in the mid- 
dle of a mud puddle, whereupon he re- 
marked bitterly: “Gol dang my soul! I 
feel like I want to go off somewhere to 
some lonesome place and just hate myself 
to death.” Well, that’s the way some of 
the people I have in mind used to appear 
to. feel. Uf they have developed a sense 
of humor, and they most undoubtedly 
have, I feel certain that anybody can. 

A writer in the Washington Herald 
told recently of a case which came under 
her observation. “Among my friends,” 
she writes, “is a superwoman who is as 
wise as she is witty, and who is equally 
filled with imagination and hard, prac- 
tical common sense. She married a 
widower who had a lovely and intelligent 
little daughter nine years old; whose one 
defect was that she had absolutely no 
sense of humor. 

“She was as tone deaf to laughter as 
Trilby was to music. Witticisms made 
no more dent upon her understanding 
than a snowball would upon armor plate. 
When people about her would roar over 
a funny story, she would stare at them in 
round-eyed wonder, her keen little mind 
searching through the sea of talk to try to 
find the clue to the mystery of what 
amused her elders. Humorous exaggera- 
tion was simply a lie to her. Everything 
was bald, up-and-down literalness to her. 

“My first duty is to teach that child 
how to laugh,’ said the stepmother. 

“‘But you can’t do it,’ said the child’s 
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relatives. ‘You couldn’t make her see 
a joke with a telescope! She has abso- 
lutely no sense of humor whatever.’ 

“*T’ll develop one in her,’ replied the 
new mother. ‘I can’t let her miss the best 
in life. I don’t see how anyone can have 
the courage to carry on through life if he 
hasn't a sense of humor. There’s so much 
that one must either cry over or laugh 
over, and to be able to laugh is the brave 
attitude.’ 

“So this wonder-woman took the fun- 
ny papers and diagrammed their jokes 
for the little girl, and explained their 
quips, and dissected their humor, and 
showed her where the laugh came in, and 
why certain things were funny. It was 
slow work, but at last she opened up the 
unsuspected spring of humor in the little 
girl’s soul, and from it bubbled up full- 
throated laughter, and today that child, 
now a woman, has an almost abnormal 
appreciation of the ridiculous and is 
noted as an exceptionally good story 
teller.” 

Buried in this recital is a valuable sug- 
gestion to the already overworked teacher 
of lip-reading: Try to develop your 
pupils’ sense of humor—and perhaps 
your own. The plan outlined in the case 
of the little girl seems a good one. I 
think, too, that an excellent plan is to 
memorize a humorous story or joke that 
appeals to you, before attempting to tell 
it to your family or friends. Many a 
man has accused his wife of a lack of the 
sense of humor merely because she has 
failed to laugh at some story he has 
brought home with him—and _ utterly 
spoiled in the telling. What she has 
thought of his sense of humor would 
scarcely add to his self-esteem! 

Miss Suter has a favorite story of this 
sort. It concerns a gentleman who, at 
the office one morning, remarked to a 
colleague: “Isn’t that new overcoat of 
yours a trifle short?’ “Well,” replied 
the other quickly, “it will be long enough 
before I get another.” 
~ This so impressed the first man that he 
laughed heartily and resolved to repeat 
it to his wife. So at dinner that evening 
he remarked: “Johnson made a remark- 
ably clever and witty remark at the office 
this morning. I suggested that his new 
overcoat was a trifle short, and he said 





at once that it would be a long time be- 
fore he got another. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

His wife, much to his surprise, did not 
join in the laughter. 

“I do not see anything particularly 
humorous in his remark,” she said, as 
her husband paused in his laughter. 

He considered the matter thoughtfully 
for a moment. 

“Why, don’t you know,” he said finally, 
“TI do not see anything especially humor- 
ous in it myself now. But somehow it 
impressed me as decidedly witty when 
Johnson said it this morning. Curious!” 

But his wife merely sniffed, sufficient 
testimony as to her opinion of men’s 
notions regarding humor. 

If you do not see anything particularly 
humorous in the story, I can only say 
that it sounded amusing as Miss Suter 
told it! And, anyway, she declares that 
the gentleman in question carefully 
memorized his jokes before repeating 
them, ever afterwards. 

Of course, there are some who rather 
overdo things. I refer to those who 
memorize a few stories and repeat them 
indefinitely—and forever. This sort of 
thing is trying on the members of one’s 
family, and the memorizer himself is not 
entirely removed from danger, as a result 
of his habit. What could be more em- 
barrassing, for example, than the experi- 
ence of a gentleman who had taken his 
little son along with him to an evening 
party. At an early opportunity he told 
one of his favorite stories, which received 
an enthusiastic reception. Judge his dis- 
may, then, to hear his little son call out, as 
the applause died down: “Now, Papa, 
tell the other one!” 

When one starts out to be a missionary 
in the field of humor, however, it is just 
as well to realize that the mere fact that 
a person does not laugh at the jokes 
which amuse us is no proof that he is 
lacking in a sense of humor. So it fol- 
lows that desirable as it is to develop the 
sense of humor in our fellows, for their 
own sakes and for our own, it is very im- 
portant that the value of tact be not 
overlooked. 

As to differences in humor apprecia- 
tion: Don Quixote is admittedly one of 
the world’s masterpieces of humor. But 
I have never been able to laugh at or with 
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the Don. To me he is a lovable old fel- 
low, and his adventures, even with the 
windmill, pathetic. 

On the other hand, almost any incident 
with an absurd anti-climax amuses me 
vastly. For example: A minister entered 
a barber shop to get shaved. He had 
seated himself in the barber’s chair and 
the latter had started to work before the 
minister observed that the barber was 
slightly the worse for wear because of 
indulgence in some sort of alcoholic 
stimulant. But there seemed to be 
nothing to do but sit quietly and hope for 
the best. The shaving finished, the min- 
ister adjusted his collar and tie before 
the mirror and gazed ruefully at the nu- 
merous cuts upon his freshly shaven 
visage. It occurred to him that they of- 
fered a good opportunity for a little ser- 
mon on the evils of indulgence in intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

“You see, my man,” he said, “what 
strong drink does?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the barber, solemn- 
ly, “it makes the skin very tender.” 

A recerit story of the same nature tells 
of a traveler whose train stopped at a 
small station which had quite a reputa- 
tion for its sandwiches. The man called 
to a small boy on the station platform and 
giving him twenty-five cents told him to 
run and fetch him one of David’s famous 
sandwiches. “And,” he said as an after- 
thought, “here is another quarter. Buy 
a sandwich for yourself.” 

The boy came back in a few minutes, 
eating one of the famous sandwiches. He 
calmly handed the traveler twenty-five 
cents, remarking, “There was only one 
sandwich left.” 

When I was about fourteen, I attended 
a vaudeville performance at which one of 
the actors recited the following lines: 


The lights that shine so bright tonight, 
Right here in this theater; 

Are not the lights that shine so bright, 
In Denver, Colorado. 


The lines are absurd enough, of course, 
but they did not impress me as being 
especially funny. But the boys with me 
laughed loudly and so continuously that 
it Served to impress the lines indelibly 
on my mind. I suppose I have repeated 
them a hundred times or more since to 


individuals and at-parties—and they have 
seldom failed to “bring down the house.” 
And still I do not see why! 

A year or more ago a story was circu- 
lated about a certain governor who lost 
a member of his staff and there was an 
unseemly scramble for the office even 
while the body was still at the undertak- 
ers awaiting burial. One candidate 
called upon the governor. 

“Governor,” he asked, “have you any 
objection to my taking Colonel Blank’s 
place?” 

“No,” replied the governor, “I have no 
objection if the undertaker is willing.” 

I have told this story a number of 
times, but its reception is always a little 
depressing. It. simply does not take. 
Perhaps it is rather on the border line 
of good taste. 

Here is another type of story, repeated 
in an infinite number of forms, which 
always amuses me: An American golfer 
visiting England and playing on one of 
the well-known courses there, jokingly 
explained to his English host that in 
America they had invented a golf ball 
that squeaked when it was lost. The 
Englishman was astounded at the clever- 
ness of the invention. After dinner that 
evening, however, he approached the 
American guest. “It is certainly extraor- 
dinary,” he declared, “that golf ball that 
squeaks when it is lost and so attracts at- 
tention to itself. But the thing that has 
been puzzling me ever since you told me 
of the invention is this: How does the 
golf ball know when it is lost?” 

Years ago some of the American news- 
papers and magazines ran little sketches 
under the title “From the Lips of 
Ananias”—sketches somewhat along the 
lines of the famous stories of Baron 
Munchausen. I have one of these clipped 
from the Topeka Capital, and bearing 
upon the rapid growth of corn in Kansas. 
It says: “News comes from Southern 
Kansas that a boy climbed a cornstalk to 
see how the sky and clouds looked and 
that now the stalk is growing faster than 
the boy can climb down. 

“The boy is clear out of sight. 

“Three men have taken the contract 
for cutting down the stalk with axes to 
save the boy a horrible death from starv- 
ing, but the stalk grows so rapidly that 
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they can’t hit twice in the same place. 
The boy is living on green corn alone, 
and has already thrown down over four 
bushels of cobs. 

“Even if the corn holds out there is 
still danger that the boy will reach a 
height where he will be frozen to death. 
There is some talk of attempting his 
rescue with a balloon.” 

Even more surprising than difference 
in tastes so far as humor is concerned is 
the tendency to laugh at things which 
in themselves are not at all humorous, 
but instead tragic. For example, most of 
us find it difficult to restrain at least a 
broad smile when we witness, in the 
movies or in real life, a fat man slip upon 
a piece of ice or a banana peel. And yet 
we cannot help but know that such a fall 
might easily result in serious or even 
fatal injury. 

The supreme triumph, however, in the 
case of the deaf is to learn to laugh at our 
own mistakes. That is the ability that 
takes much of the sting out of life. And 
we should really be able to appreciate 
even the somewhat exaggerated stories 
told at the expense of the deaf. They are 
not always so widely exaggerated, either. 
Take this story from Hodgson’s book of 
anecdotes of the deaf—there is more than 
a grain of truth in it: “A department 


clerk having to solicit a favor of his 
chief, who was horribly deaf, asked an 
audience of the great man and on being 
shown in the latter’s office shrieked: 

“T am glad, sir, to see that your deaf- 
ness has almost entirely disappeared.” 

“Hey?” asked the great man, his hand 
to his ear. 

“T am glad, sir, to see that your deaf- 
ness has almost entirely disappeared,” 
bellowed the clerk. 

The great man put his hand down from 
his ear and passed a pencil and pad of 
paper to the clerk. 

The clerk hesitated for a moment and 
then resolutely wrote, “I am glad, sir, to 
see that your deafness has almost entire- 
ly disappeared.” 

The great man smiled, a beatific smile, 
and exclaimed warmly, grasping the 
clerk’s hand: “Thanks! It has! And 
now, young man, what can I do for you? 
Name the thing and it shall be done!” 

Hasn’t practically every one of us acted 
just as absurdly on one occasion or an- 
other—and hasn’t every hearing person 
as well, for that matter. Of course! 
Then why be so “touchy”! As some 
philosopher puts it: There are enough 
serious things in life without considering 
yourself one of them. 





A NATION OF HARD OF HEARING PEOPLE* 
By Frep De Lanp 


HY continue to burden humanity 

with new and avoidable cases of loss 
of hearing? Aside from the millions 
in money now expended in the treatment 
and the training of persons whose hear- 
ing should not have been lost, think of 
the saving in misery, in suffering, in 


*Eprtor1AL Note. This is the first of three 
articles concerning the prevention of deafness 
and the conservation of hearing, which Mr. 
DeLand has promised to write for THE VOLTA 
Review. He states that these articles “will not 
be written for the professional reader, but for 
the general public; for those who have little 
or no conception of the crippling character of 
loss of hearing.” This first article deals 
mainly with the adult hard of hearing, and 
only indirectly with the deaf who lost their 
hearing in infancy or early childhood. 


heart-breaking disappointments, if there 
were no new cases of loss of hearing. 

The prevention of new cases of ac- 
quired loss of hearing is not a dream. 
It is a practicable possibility that can be 
brought about within a few years if all 
the people will awaken to the economic 
wisdom of observing a few simple rules 
in sanitation and in fair play. In no 
other country are health conditions main- 
tained as well as they are in this country. 
Yet there is urgent need of a nation-wide 
popular movement that will result in an 
intelligent and cheerful codperation with 
all existing efforts to eliminate not only 
the contagious diseases, but all the many 
other causes and conditions that leave 
loss of hearing in their trail. 
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Some aurists in many lands believe 
that the prevention of new cases of ac- 
quired deafness is a practical possibility ; 
not merely the dream of a visionary en- 
thusiast. Not al/ aurists, but many 
among the more experienced. Not all 
physicians believed that it was possible 
to eliminate the causes and conditions 
that preceded yellow fever. Fortunate- 
ly there were physicians who did. If 
space permitted, the favorable opinions 
of many aurists could be cited, but space 
in THE VOLTA REVIEw is valuable; thus 
one must suffice. 

Referring to the day when new cases 
of deafness will be rare, the eminent 
English aural surgeon, Dr. MacLeod 
Yearsley, said: “I believe our dreams 
will be realized some day, although we 
shall not live to see it.” Concerning the 
possibility of enlisting public coépera- 
tion in the work of eliminating the causes 
and conditions that precede deafness, 
this unselfish worker for the betterment 
of humanity said: “The great imper- 
sonal body, the public, is beginning to 
get a glimmering of the idea that deaf- 
ness can be prevented, and once the pub- 
lic gets an idea fixed in its mind, it calls 
for something practical and see that it 
gets it.” 

Only three hundred years have passed 
since our forefathers landed in New 
England. Yet the results of surveys 
lead one to wonder whether, when three 
more centuries shall have passed, nearly 
all Americans will be hard of hearing, 
provided practical measures are not 
promptly taken to conserve good hear- 
ing. When it is recalled that many of 
the conditions that aid in diminishing 
acuity in hearing have arisen or been 
developed within the past one hundred 
years, is it unwise to call attention to the 
detrimental possibilities of the future? 

Where lies the remedy? In persuad- 
ing the public to perceive the wisdom in 
cheerfully cooperating in the elimina- 
tion of whatever tends to diminish the 
normal power of the sense of hearing. 

Says Mr. Faint Heart: “But think 
how long a time may elapse before all 
the people will cooperate, how many 
obstacles will have to be overcome, and 
how much opposition will have to be 
faced.”” Comes Mr. Courageous Believer, 
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and replies: “Very true, but the essen- 
tial question is not how long the unsel- 
fish work is to continue, but is it worth 
while? So far as opposition and obsta- 
cles are concerned, we Americans are 
born ‘overcomers’.” 

Granted that all of us will have turned 
to dust long before a full victory is 
gained, surely it is a cause that is well 
worthy of long years of unselfish effort. 
There is something in the atmosphere 
that enables the seemingly impossible to 
be achieved in America. Compare the 
America of a hundred years ago with 
the America of today! Is it not a trans- 
formation to be proud of? 

How best can the public be led to 
cheerfully codperate? I believe that 
the wisest plan is to. encourage the for- 
mation of a local “Conservation of Hear- 
ing Society” in every city, town and vil- 
lage. Wherever the organization of such 
a society is planned, it should be made 
plain to all the people, that it will not 
be a commercialized, a charitable or a 
benevolent association. It is to be a 
band of earnest men and women willing 
to ignore all petty feelings, all captious 
criticism, while unselfishly working as 
a unit to achieve its purpose; to become 
a vital factor in aiding to conserve the 
nation’s economic man-power. 

Through the formation of many local 
societies, the organization of county and 
state societies will naturally follow. In 
turn will come county and state conven- 
tions. Then a national society may be 
organized and a national convention held. 
Thus the publicity secured at each step 
should be very helpful in educating the 
public to perceive the wisdom of codp- 
erating in so helpful a movement. 

Again comes Mr. Faint Heart: “But 
what will become of all the schools for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, if there 
are no new cases of deafness?” The 
reply is that humanity would be far bet- 
ter off if there were no further need for 
such schools. However, let it not be 
forgotten that: probably every teacher 
now living will have passed away before 
the full victory is gained. Moreover, of 
the many teachers of the hard of hearing 
adult that I have interviewed, teachers 
whose every dollar is invested in their 
respective schools, every one offered to 
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do all in her power to promote a nation- 
wide campaign for the conservation of 
hearing. 

Those teachers are a host, “a great 
army with banners,” in themselves. And 
they know what you ought to know: 
that loss of hearing is the most cruel 
of handicaps. It is an active enemy that 
must ‘be kept under control to prevent 
it from becoming the master. For in- 
describable misery follows when will- 
power, courage, determination, self-re- 
liance, are overpowered by the demonic 
deafness. If you doubt the desolating 
destructiveness of deafness, prior to the 
time when a marvellous transformation 
is wrought in the individual by the “sub- 
tile art of lip-reading,” apply for proof 
to the officials of any one of the many 
clubs, leagues or guilds established by 
and for the hard of hearing adult. 

Those who know declare that deaf- 
ness is a greater calamity than blindness, 
for that is a visible affliction. But the in- 
visible injury of loss of hearing rarely re- 
ceives the thoughtful consideration that 
is freely shown to the blind. So de- 
structive to individual morale is the 
demonic power of deafness, and so 
numerous are the hard of hearing, that 
thousands are bravely fighting to save 
themselves from being submerged in the 
slough of hopeless despondency. Many 
are now on the firm foundation of the 
“subtile art,” and are unselfishly striving 
to rescue their less fortunate fellows in 
misery. But the latter are increasing in 
numbers far more rapidly than are the 
facilities for rescue work. Thus for 
each transformed being, there are a doz- 
en despondent adults, some cultured, 
some excellent craftsmen, some other- 
wise. In age they range from eighteen 
years to eighty, and all received their 
early education in schools for hearing 
children. Hence, as all these hard of 
hearing adults had a good command of 
speech and language when hearing van- 
ished, all were familiar with, and par- 
ticipated in, the enjoyments of social life. 
But now all that is merely a memory. 

Why should the causes and the condi- 
tions that tend to increase such unutter- 
able misery be tolerated among a people 
that were awakened to the necessity of 
eliminating the causes and conditions 
that tended to fatten “Yellow Jack?” If 
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the suggested “Conservation of Hearing” 
societies are formed, let us hope that 
among their members there may develop 
a General Gorgas and a Walter Reed. 











THE SILVER LINING 


By Saut N. KESSLER 
What matter that I do not hear 


The huckster bawling “Straw-bur- 
rees !” 

What matter that within my ear 

There’s rest from noises such as 


these: 


Crashing trains and babies crying, 
Dripping rains and gossips lying, 
Rivets rattling, dogs bow-wowing, 
Urchins battling, cats meowing, 
Crockery smashing, bells a-clanging, 
Trucks a-crashing, doors a-banging, 
Shoes a-squeaking, paper tearing, 
Sirens shrieking, madmen swearing. 
Machinery roaring, motors humming, 
Drills a-boring, hammers, drumming, 
Whining, groaning, coughing, sneezing, 
Nerve-destroying and displeasing. 


To these I pay no more attention ; 
My failing ears have brought me peace. 
Just one thing more I’ve failed to 
mention— 
The lining is no “golden fleece !” 





ENTERTAINING MOTHER 


Mr. Pester: It’s foolish for you to give 
your mother a phonograph for a birthday gift. 
You know she’s so deaf she can’t hear a sound. 

His Wife: I know, but I bought a lot of 
those funny monologue records for her and 
you know she’s clever at lip-reading.—Selected. 
































As ships meet at sea—a moment together, when words of greeting must be spoken, and 
then away upon the deep—so men meet in this world; and I think we should cross no man’s 
path without hailing him, and if he needs, giving him supplies——Henry Ward Beecher. 


EAR FRIENDS: 

There are many blessings in being 
the Friendly Lady for THE Vota RE- 
view. In the first place, through the 
Friendly Corner, I have come in contact 
with hundreds of souls who bear the bur- 
den of deafness. Every day or so a let- 
ter from some new friend arrives, and I 
am constantly receiving greetings from 
the older friends. Some of these folks 
live in solitary loneliness, far from any 
city, with its numerous diversions. The 
few human beings whom they meet they 
cannot understand, because of lack of 
training in lip-reading and because hear- 
ing devices vibrate upon unresponsive 
ears. Here is an opportunity to be 
friendly! Again there are bitter souls 
who live in angry silence among a host 
of fellowmen. They cannot readjust 
their lives, and live in a chronic state of 
complaint and unhappiness. Each new 
experience that recalls their affliction to 
them presses the thorn deeper into their 
hearts. There is a constant fester about 
the thorn. What a wonderful opportu- 
nity to help! They need to enter a league 
with other deafened people and have 
some of the sunshine that radiates from 
the smiling eyes and lips and cordial 
handshakes of such courageous souls as 
Mrs, Trask, Miss Kennedy, Mrs. Dewey, 
Miss Kinzie, and other worthy pioneers, 
poured into their darkness. Then there 
are the young people, slowly or suddenly 
deafened, bewildered by “the trick that 
Life had played upon them.” Drifting 
toward cynicism, recklessly throwing out 


their ballast. Who is going to catch their 
boats and pull them into quiet waters? 
I cannot do it alone. Some of them, with 
the high heart of youth, are daring the 
amazing labyrinths of collegiate studies. 
They cannot understand the lectures, but 
must attend classes, copying notes from 
occasionally unwilling classmates, read- 
ing books, hoping against hope—almost 
---that they have not missed enough to 
make them fail in examinations. What 
do you say to them? Do you say like 
many others, “I don’t see how you do it! 
Isn’t it too hard for you? 

Aren't you afraid you will break down? 
. .” or do you encourage them to 
“talk shop” and tell you the details of 
their work, and show them you are gen- 
uinely interested in their endeavors? 
Then there are the working people, 
many well trained, educated, suddenly 
reduced to the class of untrained labor- 
ers, because of their deafness. What 
shall we do for them? Tell them “we 
wish we could help them, but we can’t 
because employers are so foolishly preju- 
diced against employing the deaf,” or 
shall we plunge into relentless warfare, 
never yielding until the employers do give 
them a trial and a chance to make good? 
There are other ways to help besides the 
ways I have mentioned. Boost this 
magazine. Many people, who need it, 
do not know it even exists, because you 
have not told them so. I have met many 
members of clubs and leagues for the 
deaf, who did not even know what I was 
talking about when I mentioned THE 
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Votta Review. Why is this so? Boost 
your local league or the one that is near- 
est to where you live. Try to win more 
members. Try to make the work. and 
play interesting and attractive to the 
members you have. Join the corre- 
spondence club and cheer those who live 
in lonely places. Do any or all of these 
things and then write and tell me of it, 
and I will publish your letter that others 
may read of what you have done, and be 
inspired to do likewise themselves! 

I shall now quote you a few of the let- 
ters that make this work seem so 
worthwhile. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Friendly Lady: 

When Tue Vota Review comes I very 
often decide that the latest number is the very 
best and most helpful of any. This time I am 
going to begin the year by telling you of the 
impression made on me by the December num- 
ber. The person who selects the “Memory 
Gem” for the cover surely knows how. “Gifts” 
is as beautiful as anything I have ever read. 
“The Art of Using Crutches” touches one who 
is deafened with a fine, bracing, wholesome 
touch, ridding one of the feeling that wearing 
an instrument is a burden and a bother and 
should be entirely abolished, if one wishes to 
be a proficient lip-reader. I saw Miss Kennedy 
at the Boston convention in June, and her 
cheering and beautiful personality was one of 
the best things in the convention. 

Speaking of that convention, you quote from 
a letter which is from a good lip-reader who 
got almost nothing from the papers, because 
they were all read and not spoken. I am very 
grateful to her for making that criticism. 
The one thing I hoped for at the convention 
was inspiration from seeing proficient lip- 
readers exercise their skill, I am a slow learn- 
er myself, but at the convention I fell among 
the goats and used one of the installed instru- 
ments—and heard the papers, but saw nobody 
doing wonderful lip-reading. At the next 
convention wouldn't it be well to have an 
exhibit of lip-reading by skilled people? 
We have here in Minneapolis, our wonderful 
Miss Lindquist who reads so well: one always 
longs to reach her proficiency. We are begin- 
ning the formation of a league. 

Your corner is always interesting and the 
suggestion of a correspondence club is good. 
It would seem as if the Friendly Corner should 
be the center toward which correspondence 
should be directed. 

This is just written to express my apprecia- 
tion of what you and THe Review and so many 
others are doing to make life fuller and 
brighter for all deafened people. 

With best wishes for a happy New Year, 
I remain, 

Your friend, 
Mrs. J. W. B. 
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One of the girls in the Johnny-Jump- 
Ups Club wrote this in her last letter to 
me: 


Isn’t it funny how many different ways you 
can put a thing—or rather, how many different 
ways a thing can be put, and you read the same 
thing over and over dressed up in its variety of 
rhetoric, and then a simple presentation of it 
will sort of hit you on the spot. I ran up 
against such a thing one day in the Youth’s 
Companion (how many “youths” that has been 
a companion to). though perhaps it was the 
unenviable mood I was in as much as the para- 
graph. Even the most optimistic and cheerful 
—not to say frivolous—of us have our off-days 
when we get low in our minds and are in- 
clined to dwell lingeringly on the fact that we 
are nobody in particular, and of what earthly 
use is it to “carry on” as best we may, when we 
think so poorly of our “best” and feel like the 
lowest form of animal life, anyway. Well, this 
drop in the ocean of sermons was to the effect 
that a man remarked to his fellow-traveler 
going through the desert lands in the west, that 
the thing he had been missing all day was just 
plain grass. And after he left the man got to 
thinking how insignificant a single blade of 
grass was, and how barren the earth would 
seem if each little blade of grass found it out 
and got sulky and cross and refused to grow 
because it wasn’t beautiful or brilliant, just 
like some people, and I was suddenly con- 
vinced that there was something in being a 
good little “blade of grass” after all! 


I received a very nice letter from the 
Nashville League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, which is now being organized. 


Kind Friend: 


Your letter of January 11 received and con- 
tents noted. I wish to say that our club will 
gladly join anything that will be a benefit to 
our members, for we are here to serve those 
who are, like ourselves, “hard of hearing.” 

I would suggest (one of our lady 
members) as the best person in our organiza- 
tion to handle this. 

I think the idea very good, for the ex- 
change of our own experiences with other 
clubs (especially new clubs) will give them a 
chance to avoid the mistakes we have made 
(for we should tell our mistakes as well as our 
successes) and to make use of those things and 
methods which have been of benefit to us. 

Our club is new. Brand new in November. 
But we have succeeded. First, we accepted 
very few donations (we want our club to be 
self-supporting). and we shall not donate any- 
thing to anyone. But we are here to help 
others. To prove it I will give an example of 
what we have already done. 

Three weeks ago (when we first opened) a 
man came to us. . He claimed he had made 
$15.00 per day one year and a half ago. He 
said that a year ago he had 4% tons of coal fall 
on him. When they fished him out and dusted 
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him off at the hospital, he was totally deaf and 
blind in one eye, and of course had lost his 
nerve. When he came to us, he was working 
in a restaurant, washing dishes at $7.00 a week, 
but being dissatisfied, he lost his job. He came 
up here the other night, broke—no money, a 
wife with him and a little child. It was rain- 
ing hard. They had no place to go nor any- 
thing to eat. However, they had had supper. 
I bundled into my overcoat and rubbers and 
went out to where I used to room (taking 
them with me). I got them a room for light 
housekeeping, paid the rent, got them coal. 
Next morning they came down to the league 
and I gave them 75 cents for breakfast. 
Then I put him to work up here, while I got 
busy and got his job back for him, not at $7.00 
but I got him $10.00 a week and his own meals. 
And the ten dollars will provide for his wife 
and baby. 


Another case: 

A little boy at this city is deaf. He 
can hear a train or street car and can say two 
words. He is as smart as lightning, but the 
poor litle kid has no father (dead), and his 
mother—God knows where she is! He lives 
with grandparents, and they are destitute. This 
boy is nine years old, and never saw the inside 
of a schoolroom. And Christmas—I do not 
know where he would have been, if I had not 
accidentally run across him. I went to the 
manager of Endicott-Johnson Co. and asked 
him to donate a couple of dollars to our club, 
after which I would buy two pairs of shoes for 
two little deaf children. He said, “You go 
ahead and pick out the shoes and I’ll donate 
both pairs.” Some Good Fellow! So we gave 
the boy a pair of shoes (other pair went to a 
little girl), two suits of underwear, stockings, 
sweater, cap, scooter, and candy, etc. Also 
we saw that their tummies were full Christmas 
day. And believe me, it was worth the trou- 
ble to see those kiddies! For we got the girl 
everything we did the boy excepting that we 
got a nice dolly for her. And we shall see that 
they are taught to talk. 

We have no lip-reading classes, for we can’t 
get a teacher, but hope to have one soon. 

We placed the enclosed ads in one of the 
local papers and have had about sixty deaf 
people up here in two days, and we have tried 
to help them all. 

One boy. a soldier. was pretty blue when he 
came up. But he went away with a smile on 
his face. 

I guess I’ve said enough for now, excepting 
that we are supporting the club via an indus- 
trial department. We make cement and we 
have sold a lot, and we shall advertise it in 
THe Votta Review. 

Respectfully, 
Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing. 
C. F. Howarp. 





P.S.—Speaking of the Exchange and Indus- 
trial department. I have already written the 
Toledo League, for we, too, are going to make 
house-dresses, overalls or something. 


We did not run these ads one at a time but 
all at once and for a week. 


I know you will agree with me that for 
a club three weeks old it is a great hus- 
tler! I am quoting the advertisements 
with the belief that they will help you: 


StorE AND OFFice Hep 
Wanted—An office girl; prefer one who is 
hard of hearing. The Nashville League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


Hetp WANTED—FEMALE 


WE can give employment to a few deaf and 
hard of hearing girls and women. Call or 
write the Nashville League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

SpeciaL NOTICE 

WON’T YOU let us wash your store and 
office windows, clean your floors and all such 
work? We want this work so that we may 
give employment to deaf and hard of hearing 
people who apply for help. Our charges will 
be reasonable. About 10 per cent above cost of 
labor and material used. 


If you are deaf or very hard of hearing, and 
because of your affliction cannot get a position, 
come to us; we will help you, for we, too, are 
deafened and know you don’t want sympathy, 
but a chance to be self-supporting. This is an 
invitation to both men and women, young and 
old. 


Personal: Our services are entirely Free 
to the deaf’ and hard of hearing. So come. 
Later we will have Free Lip-Reading Classes. 
So enroll now. None are so deaf as those who 
won't help themselves. Lip-Reading is the 
next best thing to hearing. You are welcome. 
Come. 


I made a very foolish and careless mis- 
take in the December Votta Review, 
when I quoted a letter from someone who 
attended the Boston convention and criti- 
cised it because “all of the papers were 


read instead of some being spoken.” I 


knew as well as she did that Mrs. Dewey 
and Miss Cannon gave inspiring and elo- 
quent speeches without papers or notes, 
so simple and clear that any good lip- 
reader should have been able to follow 
them. Alas, there were papers and 
papers that were read! What are we 
doing to see that there shall be more 
speaking and less reading? Think of the 
psychological effect on any audience of a 
paper that is read, be it by minister, lec- 
turer, or convention member, when com- 
pared to an enthusiastic, whole-hearted 
discourse! Then reflect, that added to all 
of that, we are a deafened audience, who 
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must see the speaker’s lips or hear clearly 
enunciated words in order to understand, 
and you will wonder that we have sub- 
mitted at all to the old régime! 

One of the pleasantest visits I have 
ever made to a club was at a meeting of 
the Speech-Reading Club of Washington. 
This is a vigorous young organization 
and a most hospitable one. Each mem- 
ber made me welcome with a handshake 
ora smile. The room was filled, and yet 
the whole quota of members was not 
present. I wonder where they all sit 
when they are all out. There was some 
extra room on the broad window-sills. 
We played games and chatted and had a 
truly social good time. My only regret 
is, that along with the Capitol, Washing- 
ton Monument, the President and foreign 
dignitaries, I didn’t see John A. Ferrall. 
I understand that everyone who knows 
anything about THE VoLta REVIEW in- 
quires for him on arriving in Washing- 
ton. I’ve met several people who have 
shaken hands with him, and a few who 
have heard him tell some of his funny 
stories. My ambitions are high—I hope 
to do both some day. Here’s the best of 
luck to the Washington Club. May it 
soon get rooms suitable to its size—and 
then grow some more—and buy a club- 
house! 

In reply to the form letters sent to the 
leagues and clubs, asking them to join in 
the National Correspondence Club, I 
have received twelve acceptances. (The 
Nashville Club joined after the club was 
organized.) The first twelve members of 
this club are: 

The Speech-Readers Guild of Boston. 

The New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

The Jersey City League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

The Newark League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

The Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Speech-Reading Club of Wash- 
ington. 

The Toledo League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

The St. Louis League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

The San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Philocophus Club of San Francisco. 
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Philocophus Club of Santa Barbara. 

The Los Angeles League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

All the organizations are cordially in- 
vited to join. The exchange of néws of 
our “mistakes and successes,” is of bene- 
fit to each member. The new organiza- 
tions are especially helped by their older 
brothers and sisters. “In union there is 
strength.” 

Yours for better teamwork, 
THE FrRienpiy Lapy. 
35th St. and Volta Place, 

Washington, D. C. 
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A “COMPASS” FOR SPEECH READERS 
By HELEN NEWELL GARFIELD 


The above chart came to my mind, and I 
have found it helpful in fixing the movements 
in the minds of my pupils. It occurred to me 
that other teachers might also find it useful. 

North. The sounds made by the tongue 
= the upper part of the mouth: L, N, 


South. The sounds made in the throat: 
A (as in ah), K, Hard C, and G. 

East. The sounds made by drawing the 
lips backward. Long A and E. 

West. The sounds made by moving the lips 
oi egies O, OO, W, Wh, Sh, Ch, J, Soft 

The sounds having little movement are in 
the center. M, B, P, F, V, S, Soft C and Z. 

This chart represents the pronounced move- 
ments only, all others being variations or 
combinations of them. 





NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


To fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Howard Griffin, Mr. Clarence Settles 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
School for the Deaf, Tucson, Arizona. Mr. 
Settles received his training at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, after which he taught in the Tennessee 
school and at Mt. Airy. 




















OVER 500 WAR-DEAFENED VETERANS ABLE TO 
“HEAR” THROUGH LIP-READING 


SUPPLIED BY THE U. S. VETERANS’ BUREAU 


A LITTLE deaf, deaf in one ear, stone- 

deaf. There are all sorts and grades 
of deafness in the more than six hundred 
veterans of the World War having de- 
fective hearing now the responsibility of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The Veterans’ Bureau is authorized 
to help these men along several lines. 
First, the Bureau will pay them a month- 
ly compensation varying in amount ac- 
cording to the seriousness of the man’s 
disability. Second, the Bureau will fur- 
nish the man with an “acousticon,” a 
mechanical appliance to assist the hear- 
ing. Third, if the man’s deafness con- 
stitutes a vocational handicap, the Bur- 
eau will see that the man is trained for 
some occupation in which he can earn 
a living even though he is deaf. 

A few of the deaf men (less than 
twenty per cent) received some training 
in lip-reading before they were dis- 
charged from the military or naval ser- 
vice at one of the Army general hospi- 
tals, either at Cape May, N. J. or at Fox 
Hills, N. Y. 

However, in the large majority of 
cases, the war-deafened men need train- 
ing in lip-reading since their discharge 
from services Hence, the Veterans’ 
Bureau is giving them intensive training 
in lip-reading in connection with or pre- 
ceding their rehabilitation training. The 
Veterans’ Bureau holds the army stand- 
ard, namely, that inability to hear con- 
versation at a distance of five feet gives 
the man a claim to lessons in lip-reading. 

Thomes R. Baker is ‘an interesting 
case of a man who had to be converted 
to lip-reading. 

Baker, a private in the 163d Depot Bri- 
gade and later in the 117th Sanitary 
Training Company, 42d Division (Rain- 
bow Division) saw lively service for 
several months in France. He took part 
in the Champagne-Marne defensive, and 
later in the three great offensives— 
Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, and Argonne- 
Meuse. His deafness came as the result 
of concussion -due to the firing of six- 
inch guns. 


Baker had been a telephone tester be- 
fore he went to war. Naturally a deaf 
man could not carry on with such work. 
So Baker elected to take rehabilitation 
training in agriculture. He took a course 
in horticulture at the University of Ne- 
braska and at the same time training “on 
the job” in greenhouse management. 
But he would not listen to the govern- 
ment agent who kept urging him to take 
lessons in lip-reading. Finally the spe- 
cial agent called in his wife and him- 
self and at last made him see the advan- 
tage of “hearing with his eyes.” 

In a letter written to the special agent 
of the Veterans’ Bureau after he had 
taken his twentieth lesson in lip-reading, 
he says, “I went home to Lincoln for a 
few days recently and so many of my 
friends remarked that my hearing had 
improved. I can talk with my wife about 
most anything now and never hear her 
voice.” 

A sailor who became totally deaf as 
a result of cerebro-spinal-meningitis is 
John B. Breazeale, now at Tulane Uni- 
versity in training as a pharmacist. 

Breazeale was abnormally sensitive on 
account of this deafness. He shrank 
from any contact with his associates, un- 
til learning how to read the lips made a 
different man of him. It was then he 
began to mingle with his associates and 
became a leader among the students at 
Tulane. Last year he came out fourth 
in his class. But of course lessons in 
lip-reading alone did not make the change 
in this man. It was the tremendous grit 
in John B. Breazeale. 

Roy Ruhnka is a war-deaf veteran 
who went to Europe last summer as a 
part of his course in architecture at Har- 
vard, and incidentally, without any extra 
expense to the government. 

The Harvard faculty made arrange- 
ments for his instruction in Europe un- 
der the exchange system. His training 
allowance was $20 a month less while 
he was in Europe because living expenses 
are cheaper over there. He had intend- 
ed to work his way over on the steamer 
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but went as the guest of friends instead. 
He came back from Europe with thirty- 
one sketches which received four A’s 
and fifteen B’s from the Harvard faculty. 
These sketches will count as credit to- 
ward his degree. 

Since there are in round numbers 
100,000 trainees, only three hundred of 
whom are women, it has become the cus- 
tom to speak rather naturally of the 
“men” in training, ignoring the fact that 
all women who served with the military 
or naval forces as army nurses, yeo- 
women, or marinettes are eligible to all 
the privileges of compensation, insur- 
ance, and training open to the men. 

Among the records of the war-deaf- 
ened there is a plucky story of a woman’s 
fight in the rehabilitation of Miss M. 
Frances Birmingham, an army nurse 
who saw sixteen months’ service in a 
front line hospital in France. She came 
back from the war very deaf so that she 
could not go back to her pre-war occu- 
pation of nursing. 

Miss Birmingham’s training began 
with a course in lip-reading. Next, came 
a course in agriculture at the Davis Farm 
School in California. Now the govern- 
ment is giving her additional agricultural 
training “on the job,” at her homestead 
in the Mojave Desert about thirty miles 
from the railroad. She is planting a cer- 
tain kind of barley seed which is adapted 
for dry climate purposes, has purchased 
several colonies of bees and expects to 
start in with poultry, with a special eye to 
turkey raising. 

It is noticeable that some of the illiter- 
ate negroes have made remarkable lip- 
readers. There is the very famous story 
of Frank Solomon who came back from 
the war so dazed that he could neither 
see, hear, nor speak. Training aids 
worked with him gently with bright- 
colored worsteds and other objects. Fi- 
nally one day when the teacher held up 
before him two pieces of white chalk, 
Solomon glanced at the chalk and then 
at two fingers of his right hand. He 
saw a connection. Under such patient 


teaching Solomon’s sight and speech soon 
returned. 

A little later on Solomon’s attention 
was attracted by a letter lying on the 
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desk. He indicated that he wanted to 
send a letter. The epistle, slowly evolved, 
said, “Dear morther: I down cum home 
fum France.” From this time on with 
careful lessons in lip-reading, Solomon 
progressed until now he can understand 
Huckleberry Finn, read aloud, just by 
watching the lips. Most remarkable of 
all, his own wife did not know he was 
deaf for several days after he came home 
from the hospital. Solomon is now in 
Augusta, Ga., in training under the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, learning the trade of 
tailoring. 





DETROIT LIP-READING PUPILS HAVE 
SPELLING BEE 


A spelling contest at which no one heard a 
single word from the teacher as she gave them 
to be spelled, was staged successfully, by the 
pupils in the public lip-reading school class of 
Miss Lucie Dumon, in the auditorium of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, Monday evening, 
December I. 

Miss Dumon, the teacher, formed a sentence 
with her lips, the pupil called upon recited the 
sentence after her and then spelled the par- 
ticular word in the sentence of which she 
asked. Each pupil had the chance to fail twice 
instead of once, for to remain in the match, 
he had both to lip-read and spell correctly. 


Yet despite the difficulty, only two went 
down to defeat; one was a mispelled word, 
“adverture” instead of “adventure” and one 
because he lip-read “representation” instead of 
“representative” in the sentence “The Pilgrims 
wanted a _ representative assembly.” Miss 
Dumon did not sound the words, as there were 
many degrees of hearing in the class and in 
the contest this would have given some an ad- 
vantage over others who could hear little. 

On the program also was demonstrated the 
work of teaching deaf children in the Detroit 
School for the deaf, of which Miss Gertrude 
Van Adestine is principal and in which many 
of the innovations used were first introduced 
by Miss Van Adestine. 

The beginning work in lip-reading and 
breath control with the kindergarten children 
were first shown and the various activities all 
the way through to the eighth grade were 
demonstrated. It was shown how a certain 
degree of hearing in a deaf child could some- 
times be developed, to some extent, by means 
of the harmonium. Rhythm work, dancing 
and voice placement were also demonstrated. 
With the smaller children games were used to 
arouse interest. 

Dr. John S. Hall was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Frank Cody, superintendent of the public 
schools. made the introductory remarks, and 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, principal, ex- 
plained the work of the school.—Contributed. 
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CHICAGO LEAGUE SECURES 
COMMUNITY HOUSE 


A telegram from the Chicago League for 
the Hard of Hearing brings the joyful news 
that a fine community house, at 206 East 
Superior St., has been secured. Further de- 
tails will be forthcoming in an early issue. 





LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach now has free lip-reading classes 
in the evening high school for adults. The 
classes started January 3, 1921, with an initial 
enrollment of thirty-seven, which by January 
11 has increased to fifty. Mrs. J. A. Wilmot 
has charge of the classes, having received 
credentials from the State Board of Education 
to teach lip-reading to adults in the California 
schools. The medical profession here and the 
school authorities are giving fine codperation 
as shown by our enrollment. We hope to soon 
form a League for the Hard of Hearing, of 
which movement some of the otologists of 
Long Beach are much in favor. . There are two 
classes (which we hope to divide into three 
soon) one meeting Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons, the other Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings at the High School.—Contributed. 


KNICKERBACKER STUDIO CLUB 


The Knickerbacker Studio Club of Speech- 
Reading, 115 East 56th St., New York City, has 
recently enjoyed a delightful series of lectures 
and informal talks. Miss Gertrude Bergen, of 
Haddonfield, N. J.; Mrs. A. R. Knowlton, of 
Boston; and Miss Mildred Kennedy, of Bos- 
ton, have been among the most enjoyed out-of- 
town speakers. The club is looking forward 
with great pleasure to a lecture in March by 
Mrs, John E. D. Trask, of San Francisco. 


DIRECTORS OF THE VOLTA BUREAU 
VISIT THE WASHINGTON CLUB 


At its regular social meeting on January 16, 
the Speech-Reading Club of Washington had 
the pleasure of entertaining four distinguished 
guests: Dr. Harold Hays, president of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing; 
Mr. A. C. Manning, superintendent of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
(formerly of the school for deafened soldiers, 
at Cape May); Mr. T. C. Forrester, super- 
intendent of the Rochester (N. Y.) School for 
the Deaf, and Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, super- 
intendent of the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf. These gentlemen were in Washington 
to attend the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at 
the Volta Bureau, and the club availed itself 
of the opportunity to extend them an invitation 
to its meeting. Each of them expressed 
pleasure at the progress made by the Washing- 
ton Club during its short existence, and hoped, 
by next year’s meeting, to see it established in 
larger quarters, with a long membership list. 
Dr. Hays spoke at some length of the work of 
the New York League, and many of those 
present crowded around afterwards to ask him 
questions and secure further inspiration. It 
was a great privilege for the club to have 
these gentlemen present, and an urgent invi- 
tation is extended to them, and to each of the 
other members of the Volta Bureau’s Board, 
to visit the club whenever they are in Wash- 
ington. 

DETROIT LEAGUE 

In the book section of the Detroit News for 
Sunday, December 11, 1921, more than a full 
page was devoted to an illustrated article tell- 
ing of the interview of one of their reporters 
with Miss Lucie Dumon. 

Miss Dumon is a teacher at the Detroit 
School of Lip-Reading, and has been an 
interested helper in the newly-organized 
“Detroit League for the Hard of Hearing.” 
In the article mentioned above, Miss Dumon 
tells why lip-reading is beneficial to the hard 
of hearing, and essential for the totally 
deafened man or woman. She goes on to ex- 
plain the advantage the person with a synthetic 
mind has over the person with an analytic 
mind in the study of the “subtile art,” and 
illustrates the fundamental system of lip- read- 
ing by giving the movements seen in the four 
sounds “ar”; “m”; “oo,” and “ee.” She con- 
cludes her remarks by lamenting the fact that 
the friends of hard of hearing persons think 
it necessary to make such grimaces, while what 
the lip-reader needs is natural speech and good 
light. 


SYRACUSE SPEECH-READING 
SOCIETY 
This newcomer to the ranks of organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing was organized 
about January 15. A more extended notice 
will appear in an early number. 








HARD OF HEARING CLUB 


At the January meeting of the club for the 
Hard of Hearing, held at the Y. W. C. A. on 
January 5, a review of the “Origin and 
Growth of Similar Clubs” was given, also a 
demonstration of lip reading for the new mem- 
bers unfamiliar with the “subtile art.” The 
February meeting will be held at the same 
place on February 1 at 3:30, when reports con- 
cerning the activities of clubs in a number of 
other cities will be given. Membership is open 
to all who are interested in problems of the 
deafened as well as the deafened themselves. 

The “Friendly Circle” is a group within the 
club which meets every Thursday afternoon at 
the homes of the members for -lip-reading 
practice and a friendly hour together. 

A class in lip-reading was started in the 
city night school on January 16. It has an en- 
rollment of sixteen and new members coming 
in at every meeting of the class.- It meets 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday nights from 
7:15 to 9:15 in Room 115, Central High School, 
a room ideally lighted for the purpose, and is 
open to all deaf persons of the city. Visitors 
are always welcome—Houston Chronicle. 


OUR OWN THANKSGIVING DAY 


The Boston Muller-Walle School had a 
Thanksgiving day all its own on January 12. 
It was the birthday of our dearly loved teacher, 
Miss Martha E. Bruhn, who, just twenty years 
ago, founded this school, which has brought 
new life and hope to many hundred pupils. 
In celebration of the two events a fine edition 
of Webster's International Dictionary was 
given to Miss Bruhn, her assistant, Miss Helen 
N. Thomas, making an appropriate speech at 
the presentation. Miss Bruhn, in her reply, 
caused much merriment by confessing ‘that 
only an hour before she had made the ‘remark 
that she was “going to have a new dictionary,” 
little realizing how soon her wish was to be 
granted. 

Many former pupils came to give their con- 
gratulations and the room was fragrant with 
the flowers that they brought. Our wits were 
sharpened by a game, brightly conceived by 
two of our members. We were each given a 
list of titles to fit to objects in the room that 
had been previously numbered. What mattered 
it that some of the less athletic of us mistook 
the transom for “No Thoroughfare,” when the 
title really applied to the closet door? We 
were at any rate unanimous in recognizing the 
portrait of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell as “A 
Benefactor of the Race.” And, best of all, 
we agreed that “The Greatest Thing in the 
World” was Miss Bruhn’s book, The Muller- 
Walle Method of Lip-Reading for the Deaf. 

Our party was a happy one, full of mirth 
and friendliness. Underlying it all was an ap- 
preciation too deep for words of what Miss 
Bruhn stands for in The Silent World: She 
has followed The Master in the “Ephphatha,” 
“Be opened,” not alone in unstopping the ears 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing, by lip- 
reading, but by “opening the window” of fresh 
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hope and courage for many heavy hearts by the 
inspiration of her own brave life and charac- 
ter.—C ontributed. 


EVENING SCHOOL NO. 93, MAN- 
HATTAN 
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A delightful Christmas celebration was 
planned for the evening class in lip-reading, by 
the teacher, Miss Ida P. Becker. The ex- 
ercises were held at the school, on December 
21, and much merriment was _ occasioned. 
Stories, dialogues and contests provided the 
entertainment of the evening, and much 
interest attended the awarding of prizes to two 
pupils, Mr. William Drier, for best. progress 
in first-year work and for regularity in attend- 
ance; and Mr. Ralph A. Willey, for highest 
proficiency in lip-reading. 

A beautiful cameo brooch was presented to 
Miss Becker by the class, with a note of appre- 
ciation for her inspiration and helpfulness. 

Mrs. Irma Gottlieb, principal of the school, 
commended the class for its interest in stud’, 
and spoke of the high order of accomplis i- 
ment attained by graduates. It is felt that the 
coming session, beginning January 1, will prove 
the most successful in the school’s history.— 
Contributed. 


FRIENDS WHO HAVE HELPED 


Since the last list of friends who are help- 
ing was published, subscriptions have been sent 
in by the following persons. Another list will 
appear within a few months, and we trust that 
it will show success results from all of our 
friends in enlisting new subscribers for the 


magazine. This list was closed February 1. 

Diing Louise: Wiel oo oes ie oe ekece es’ 5 
Miss’ Martha E. Bruhn :........5. sc.e..-% 3 
Te RE FE NOOR Sigs ca das <5 Cee kes 8 3 
Wises FG LAGORE bok ia ieee a es 3 
Miss Hamma B, Reser oo. iss. cs hake 3 
Wise Ee PRO Bis 6k 2 rae eee 2 
BPE FT ee PUM ik oo wo os ss haebns seaeS 2 
MAR TNO CS volo vs a ches den es wadews 2 
Miss Elizabeth De Lany ................. 2 
Mré.-Lena Meterral 265 0s os cnc in eee 2 
Miss Mary McCowen 2... 00560620 cveceses 2 
Speech Readers Guild of Boston.......... 2 
Mees. Marton foumaen: 6. i. 6. ick ee cce ss I 
California School of Lip-Reading ......... I 
Pe Bt Bg ee eee re errr I 
WES EAM ai vo a cas tas 6 0 8 ose hee I 
Miss Maty Gattrelle sic cinco occ ek cae I 
Dare, oN; Tee FP ONO Fa oes vv gv ee aeee I 
Miss Carrie Henderson 3.65 o... 5 6c. cee. I 
EPR D, Pos MMOH 53 C3 vcs Cos Onn de ka Ceees I 
Miss Marion Anderson .............+++++ I 
RoR COMO Gi i os aa a, pow I 
Wr eet: SOMGE 66 vicstinkecosscecascs ass I 
Mien UPONOR RORTOY 5 ke ois ak scees yo ces I 
Ses SIO 5 in Wade vs Saas Cs oe ROO I 
iiss Tete A, TOAWIES acs bok vnc bass ces I 
RN DCW DI 6 oho i bo own vc vesenus I 


j Plan now to go to the Toledo Convention in 
une. 


























